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OUR labours for the year would have been closed in a manner 
neither honourable to ourselves nor satisfactory to the public, 
had we omitted to give an account of the most splendid pro- 
duction, which has issued from the British press in the course 
of the last twelvemonth. Splendid indeed are the volumes with 
which Mr. Mathias has presented the literary world, whether we 
consider the beauty and magniticence of their typography, or 
the rich stores of profound and varied wisdom which they 
unfold. 

It is with a surprize bordering upon indignation that we have 
heard this publication censured in a very high assembly with the 
contemptuous terms of severity and reproach. ‘The needless 
magnificence of the volumes, and the inutility of the new mat- 
ter which they were represented to contain, formed, if we re- 
member right, the prominent objects of attack. ‘That they are 
adorned with a brilhaney which does credit to the art of print- 
ing we readily allow ; but that the splendour in which they are 
clothed is unworthy of them, or that the expensive form in which 
they now appear, is either useless or extravagant, we resolutely 
deny. "Phat brilliant specimens of the typography reflect honour 
upon the age and country in which they are produced, no one; 
we trust, will be inclined to dispute ; the question then will 
arise, upon what literary work should they be expended, and 
whose labours should they illustrate and adorn. Our answer 
would be, those works doubtless, which the common. consent of 
mankind has pronounced worthy of such a monument; those 
works, which by their dignity and value add solidity to splendour, 
and reflect back the lustre which they thus receive. "The most 
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magnificent editions of Shakspeare and Milton have been gives 
to the public, nor have they been thought unworthy of the admi 
ration of the learned, or of the patronage of the great. Aud 
surely among those. nvighty maste?s of the song, whose labours 
have passed the ordeal of posthumous criticism, end are now 
consecrated to immortality, is to be numbered even in the fore- 
most rank the nameof Gray. ‘Thereare few poets to be found 
in any language, who, like himself, could temper the fire of 
genius with the most commanding discrimination, and could 
submit the brilliancy of imagmation to the severest laws of criti. 
cal accuracy, without weakenmg its vigont or impairing its 
lustre. ‘There is a simplicity both in his pathos and in his subli- 
mity, which even in our earliest years finds its way to the heart; 
atid there is a classical elegance and a subdued majesty of diction 
which m our maturer age confirms our admiration and satisfies 
‘our judgment. Such isthe power of perfection which predo- 
minates in all his works,: that nothing can be added without in- 
cumbrance, nothing detracted without loss, and little altered 
without evident injury. Between himself and the other great 
poets of our country, we shall not attempt to mstatute a com- 
parison, because neither m the direction of their genius nor in 
the objects of their exertions, is any strong resemblance to be 
traced. While the genius, whether of Shakspeare, of Milton, of 
Dryden, or of Pope, delighted to expand itself in almost infinite 
space, that of Gray appeared to collect and concentrate its pow- 
ers; ull they formed one gem “ richer than all its tribe,” and 
consecrated by the mcreasmg admiration of every succeeding 
age. ‘Fo emcourage and to possess a splendid edition of the 
works of this immortal bard, is below neither the discrimination 
vor the dignity of those who would have themselves thought the 
friends of scholarship, and the patrons of literature. The pro- 
motion of such honours to the memory of the brightest orna- 
ments of our British poesy, is an object far more worthy of the 
attention of scholars and of men, than the trifling and childish » 
pursuit of useless curiosities, or black lettered bargains, Deep 
indeed must the mind of that man be sunk inthe darkness and 
the dust of bibliomaniac impotence, and closed must be the ave- 
nue of his heart to all the legitimate charms of poetry and to 
every fecling of national pride, who shal} deny to Gray the splend- 
our iw which he now stands invested. 

Let it not however be supposed that we shal} advocate the 
cause of every blazing edition of a favourite poet, which the 
eaprice of an editor, or the speculstion of a bookseller may be 
pleased to usher into the world. The splendour which we 
yrould require or recommend, must be both legitimate and ne- 
eessary. ‘Lhe collected works of Gray have never yet been ae 
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shed in that magnificent form, which as objects of national 
veneration they deserve ; so far therefore the present work may 
be defended upon the ground of necessity ; while the labour and 
the judgment of so eminent a scholar as the present editor is ac- 
knowledged to be, together with the rich store of new matter 
which he has selected and arranged, will, in the opinion of every 
man of litcrary eminence, fully justify and légitimatize the splenda 
our in which it is produced. 

The nation however has been told, that all this new matter is 
but the refuse of the common place. book of Gray, which Mason 
thought unworthy to meet the public eye. We very much 
doubt whether any one who could venture so hardy and 6 sweep- 
ing an assertion, had ever read the volume in question; and we 
doubt still: more, if he had read it, whether he had learning 
enough to understand; or soul to relish these treasures of sound 
and varied information. . It is however by no means clear that 
they were rejected by Mason, nor have we atiy evidence to sup- 
pose that he considered them as unfit for publication. To him 
they were solemnly and deliberately bequeathed by Gray “ to 
preserve or to destroy at his own discretidn,’—they» were 
served—and were again as deliberately bequeathed to Mr. Stone- 
hewer, who left them to the Master and Fellows of Pembroke 
Hall in Canibridge. The letters of Gray’ with some’ lighter 
compositions; were presented to the world by Mason some few 
years after Gray’s decease ;. but if a reason 1s required, why He 
didnot proceed to a farther publication of the MSS. of his friend; 
let a view of the present volume return the answer, by shewing 
how accurate must be the judgment, and how indefatigable the 
labour of that man, who would undertake so extended a_ work. 
That Mason thought them worthy of preservation at least, is 
clear from his deliberate bequest of them to ore who could well 
appreciate their value, and to whom might descend the trust re- 
posed in him by his friend. But even if an opinion as to their 
value and importance had existed between Mason and Mathias, 
we must confess that, notwithstanding our veneration for the 
name and genius of the former, we should repose a larger portion 
of confidence in the deep erudition and the commanding judge- 
ment of the latter.. But they are now before. the world, who 
will pass. its final sentefice upon their merits, and will determine 
whether their detention or their publication would have been 
most injurious to thie causé of learning, and degtading to the 
memory aud to the name of their immortal author, . \ 

The second volume, which is dedicated entirely to the neve 
matter, is dived into four sections, to each of whiclr is, prea 
fixed an introduction by the editor. The , first: is entitled 
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Msrevum, and contains the observations of Gray upon English’. 
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metre, the Pseudo-Rhythmus and the use of Rhyme: to which 
are subjoined some very curious and interesting remarks upon 
the poets of Lydgate. ‘These will be read with the greater 
avidity, by those who nay remember that Gray ia his life-time 
amounced to the public, that he had once thouglits, in concert 
with his friend Mason, of giving the ‘*History of English Poetry.” 
In these observations is shewn a deep and accurate acquaintance 
with all our earlier poets, their rythm and their measures ave 
discussed at considerable length, and their cesuras calculated 
with a precision, which Porson himself would have approved 
and admired, ‘The curious and difficult subject of rhyme is 
treated with much learning, and we know of no-account from 
which the reader will derive so much information. It dees not 
appear to have been used by the Anglo-Saxons til} towards the 
timé of the Norman conquest ; as before that period a sort alli- 
teration or the introduction of similar consonants in the begin- 
ning of three or more words im the same. distich, appears to have 
siipplied its place. 


- “ Yet though this kind of versification (Rhyme) prevailed by 
degrees, and grew into general use, it is certain that we retained 
even so late as. Edward the 3d’s reign, and above a hundred years 
after our old Saxon or Danish verse without rhyme ; for the vir- 
sion of Pierce Plowman, a severe satire upon the times, written by 
Robert Langland in 1350, is wholly in such measure, as, for 
instance, 


‘«T Joked on my /eft halfe, 

As the /ady me taught, 

And was ware of a woman 
Worthlyith clothed. 

Purfiled * with pelure + 

The finest upon erthe, 
Crowned with a crowne 

The king hath no better ; 
Fetislick {. her, fingers 

Were fretted with gold wiers, 
And thereon red rubies 

As red as any glede || 

And diamonds of dearest price 
And double maner saphirs, &c.”” 


Passus 2dus in-princip : 
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* Pousfil. Fr. bordered. + Pelure, furrs, from pellis Lat-- 
t Fetislich, handsomely. "Hi Gled, Sax. a burning cos. 
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nd thus threugh the whole poem, which is along one, with very 
few exceptions the triple consonance is observed in every distich. 

«© Robert Crowley, who printed the first edition of Peirce Plow- 
man’s vision in 1350 (dated by mistake 1505) says, that Robert 
Langland the author of it “wrote altogether in meter, but not 
after the manner of our rimers that write now-a-days, for his verses 
end not alike, for the nature of bis meter is to have at least thre 
wordes in every verse, which begin with some one, and the same, 
Jetter. The author was a Shropshireman born in Cleybirie, about 
eight miles from the Malvetne-hills: his work was written be- 
tween 1350 and 1409. 

‘In the same measure is the poem called ‘ Death and Life in two 
fitts’ and another named Scottish Field, which describes the action 
at Flodden ia Henry the 8th’s time, who was present at the action, 
and dwelt at Bagily. (I readthem ina MSS. collectiombelonging 
to the Rev. Mr. Thomas Piercy in 176],) 

“It cannot be supposed possible to fix exactly the time when 
rhyme was first introduced and practised in a country ; but if we 
trace it back te the remotest monuments of the kind now extant, 
we shall find the eras nearly as follows : 


: Anno Xie. 
At Rome, before the introduction of Christianity . .>. 137 
In the Latin Church «2° >. 6 yp 6 ew ee 420 
In use among the Welch «0. 6 ye ew ew ee 590 
Among the Arabs earlierthan . . 2. 2 2 2 «© «© - 622 
Among the Franks, in the old German tongue . . . . 873 
In Provence, in the dialect of the country. . . +. + 1100 
In Italy, in the Latin tongue, after the coming of the Normans 1032 
in England in our own tongue, beforethe year . . . . = 1154 
In France, in the French tongue . . . . . 6 6 ee 2958 
In Sicily, and in the rest of Italy, in the Italian tongue, before 1187 


From this specimen; and from the remainder of the section 
we may judge how valuable a history of English poetry might 
have been produced from such stores of laborious and accurate ree 
search ; for it is to be remembered that these imvestigations 
were made long antecedent to the publications either of Percy, 
Warton, or Tyrwhitt. 

_ The remarks which are subjoined upon the poems of Lydgate, 
are peculiarly worthy of the reader's study and attention. This 
ancient poet, was born in Suffolk, about the year 1570, and 
appears to have excelled in pathos and poetical expression, Our 
readers, upon the perusal of the three following slanzas of this 
ancient worthy, will agree with Gray, that “ be-bad touched the 
very heart-stringy of compassion with so masterly a hand as to 
merit a place among the greatest poets.” ‘They will also be re- 
minded of that most exquisite fragment of Simomides, “Ove 
Aapvans zy Sadadda, &c. which it is improbuble, a sa 
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deed impossible, that Lydgate could ever have seen. The words 
are from the mouth of Canace, the daughter of olus, who, 
when condemned to death by her father, sends to her guilty 
brother, Macareus, her child, the last testimony of her unhappy 


passion, 

* T hold him stgeitly twene my armés twein, — 
Thou ayd natire laidé on me this charge ; 
He guiltlesse, musté with me suffer paine; 
And sith thou art at freedom and at large 
Let kindness qur love not so discharge, 

But have a minde, wherever that thou be 
Once on a day upon my child and me. 

* On thee and me dependeth the trespice, 
Touching our guilt, and our great offence, 

But, wel away! most dngelik of face ° 
Our childé, young in his pure innocence, 

Shall agayn right suffer death’s violence, 
Tender of limbes, God wot, full guiltéless 
The goodly faire, that lieth here speechless. 

“ A mouth he has, but wordes hath he none 
Cannot complaine, alas! for none outrage, 

Nor grutcheth not, but lies. here all alone 
Still as a lambe, most meke of his visage. 
What heart of stele could do to him damage, 
Or suffer him to die, beholding the manere 
And looke benigne of his tweine ayen clere?’* 


This exquisite passage suffers but little from the uncouth 
form of ancient phraseology, but let the imagination once se- 
parate it from the gar) of antiquity, or rather let the ear be 
accustomed to the versification and language, and we do not 
think that a finer specimen of genuine pathos can be found in 
any poet either ancient or modern. If such be the beauties of 
L \ dgute,the reader will own hiinself under the greatest obligation 
to him whe shall rescue them from ‘the dust of black lettered 
oblivion, and recommend them by the charms of his criticism 
to general notice. Perhaps there is no part of'the volume 
which will so generally command the attention of the reader, 
as this review of the poems of Lydgate; for his addition to the 
research and judgment displayed throughout the whole of the 


critique, the style seems to have been more laboured, and po . 


lished with greater care. It has upon the whole, more than any 
other part m the volume, the appearance of a modern review, 
but it is executed in a manner which sets us all at defiance. 
This may prove an additional recommendation in the eye of 
those who have little taste for any other information but that 
which is thus dished up, in monibly or quarterly messes, 
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secundum artem. There are some valuable remarks of Gray 
upon a passage in Lydgate, in which he advocates the /ong pro- 
cesses, aud circunstantial style of ancient narration, which we 
shall present to our readers. : 


** These ‘ long processes’ indeed suited wonderfully with the ate 
tention and simple euriosity of the age in which Lydgate lived. 
Many a stroke have he and the best of his contemporaries spent 
upon a sturdy old story, till shey had blunted their own edge and 
that of their readers; at least, a modern reader will find it so; but 
it is a folly to judge of the understanding and of the patience of 
those times by our own. They loved, I will not say tediousness, 
but length and a train of circumstances ina narration, The vulgat 
do so still: it gives an air of reality to facts, it fixes the attention, 
raises and keeps in suspense their expectation, and supplies the 
defects. of their little and lifeless imagination; and it keeps pace 
with the slow motion of their own thoughts. Tell them a story, as 
you would tell it to‘a man of wit, it will appear to them as an 
object seen in the night by a flash of lightning ; but, when you have 
placed it in various lights and in various positions, they will come 
at last to see and feel it as weli as others. But we need not. cone 
fine ourselyes to the vulgar, and to understandings beneath our 
own. Circumstance ever was, and ever will be, the life and the 
essence both of oratory and of poetry. It has in some sort the 
same effect upon every mind, that it has upon that of the popu- 
Jace; and I fear the quickness and delicate impatience of these 
polished times, in which we live, are but the forerunners of the 
decline of all those beautiful arts which depend upon the imaginar 
tion. : 

“ Whether these apprehensions are well, or ill-grounded, it is 
sufficient for me, that Homer, the father of circumstance, has occas 
sion for the same apology which I am making for Lydgate and for 
his predecessors. Not that I pretend to make any more comparison 
between his beauties than theirs, than I do between the different 
languages in which they wrote. Ours was indeed barbarous enough 
at that time, the orthography unsettled, the syntax very deficient 
and confused, the metre and the.number of syllables left ta the ear 
alone; and yet, with all its rudeness, aur tongue had then acquired 
an energy and a plenty by the adaption of a variety of words bor- 
rowed trom the French, the Provencal, and the Italian, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, which at this day our best writers 
seem to miss and to regret; for many of them have gradually dropped 
ann disuse, and are now only to be found in the remotest counties 
of England. ‘he 

“ hasten thing, which perhaps contributed in a degree to, the 
making our ancient poets so voluminous, wasthe great by. of 
rhyming, which is now grown so difficult; words of two or three 
syllables, being then newly taken from foreign languages, ° did still 
Fetain their original accent, and that accent (as they were nustly 
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derived from the French) fell, according to the genius of thattongue, 
upon the last syllable ; which, if it. had still continued among us, had 
been a great advantage to our poetry. _ Among the Scotch this still 
continues in many words; for they say, envy, practise, pensive, 
positive, &c.; but we, in process of time, have accustomed ourselves 
to throw back all our accents upon the antepenultima, in words of 
three or more syllables, and of our dissyllables gomparatively but a 
few are left, as despair, disdain, repént, pretend, &c. where the 
Stress is not laid on the penultima, By this mean, we are almost 
reduced to find our rhymes among the monosyllables, in which our 
tongue too much abounds, a detect which will for ever hinder it 
from adapting itself well to musick, and must be consequently no 
small impediment to the sweetness and harmony of versification. I 
have now before me Pope’s ethick epistles, the first folio edition, 


— I open at random, and find in two opposite pages (beginning 
wit | 


“« ¢ Who but must laugh, the master when he sees,’ &c. 


in the Epistle on Taste to Lord Burlington) in the compass of forty 
lines only seven words at the end of a verse, which are not mono- 
syllables: there is indeed one, which is properly a dissyllable, 
héavén, but cruel constraint has obliged our poets to make it but 
one syllable (as indeed it is in common pronunciation), otherwise it 
would not have been any single rhyme at all. Thus our too nume- 
rous monosyllables are increased, and consonants crowded together 
till they can hardly be pronounced at all; a misfortune which 
has already happened to the second. person singular perfect in most 
of our verbs, such as, thou. stood’st, gav’st, hurt’st, laugh’dst, 
uprear’dst, built’st, &c. which can scarcely be borne in prose. Now 
us to trissyllables, as their accent is very rarely on the last, they 
cannot properly be any rhymes at all: yet nevertheless I highly 
commend those, who have judiciously and sparingly introduced 
them, assuch. Drypen, in whose admirable ear the musick of our 
old versification still sounded, has frequently done it in his ‘Tales, 
and elsewhere. Pope does it now and then, but seems to avoid it 
as licentious. If any future Englishman can attain that height of 
glory, to which these two poets have risen, let him be less scrupulous, 
upon reflecting, that to poetry languages owe their first formation, 
elegance, and purity; that our own, which was naturally rough and 
barren, borrowed from thence its copiousness and its ornaments; and 
that the authority of such 2 poet may perhaps redress many of the 
abuses which time and ill custom have introduced, the poverty of 
thyme, the crowd of monosyllables, the collision of harsh conso- 
nants, and the want of picturesque expression, which, I will be bold 
to say, dur language labours under now more than it did a hundred 
years ago.” Vol. II. p. 60. 


Under the second section are arranged those extracts which 
are ertmed poetical, miscellaneous, and classical, We had not 
formed 
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formed any very sanguine expectations of seeing any original 
compositions, as we were assured that no such remains could 
have escaped the penetrating aud poetical eye of Mason. We 
tind, however, three translations ; two trom Propertius, and one 
from ‘Tasso, written at the early age of 22 and 26, The two first 
breathe in every line the spirit and the sweetness of the original, 
and the latter, from the 14th canto of the Gerus. Lib. is a ha py 
example of rich poetical expression. ‘The few concluding lines 
we shall extract, as we think them worthy of a place even 
among the choicest productions of his later years. ‘The reader 
will of course compare the ideas here so beautifully expanded, 
and so happily expressed, both with the original and with the 
Imes descriptive of the habitation of Cyrene m the last 
Georgic. , 


*¢ Scarce had he said, before the warrier's eyes 
When mountain-high the waves disparted rise ; 
The flood on either side its billows rears, 

And in the midst a spacious arch appears. 

Their hands he seiz’d, and down the steep he led 

Beneath the obedient river’s inmost bed ; 

The watery glimmerings of a fainter day 
Discover'd haif, and half conceal'd their way; 
As when athwart the dusky wood by night 

The uncertain crescent gleams a sickly light. 
Through subterraneous passages they went 
Latths inmost cells, and caves of deep descent, 
Of many a flood they view’d the secret source, 
‘The birth of rivers rising to their course; 
Whate’er with copious train its channel fills, 
Floats into lakes, and bubbles into rills;. 

The Po was there to see, Danubiys’ bed, 

Kuphrates fount, and Nile’s Mysterious head. 
Further they fhass, where ripening minerals flow, 
And embryon metals undigested glow, 
Sulphureous veins, and living silver shine, 
Which soon the parent sun's warm powers refine ; 
In,one rich mass unite the precious store, 

The parts combine, and harden into ore; 

Here gems break through the night with glittering beam, 
And paint the margin of the costly stream, | 
All stones of lustre shoot their vivid ray, 

And mix attemper’d in a various day. 

Here the soft emerald smiles of verdant hue, 
And rubies flame with sapphire’s heavenly blue, 
The diamond there attracts the wondering sight, 
Proud of its thousand dies, and luxury of light.” 
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It is to be here remembered, that although the outline of this 
exquisite strain is borrowed from Tasso,. yet the harmony of the 
numbers, the brilliancy of the language, and the fire of the 
poetry, ave all the honours of Gray. It is unaccountable how 
it could have escaped the notice of Mason; for our own part, 
we are satisfied, as it has been discovered and brought to light 
by Mathias. 

‘The next in order are a few translations. from the Anthologia 
Greca, m Latin verse ; of this collection Gray was peculiarly 
fond, aud he has left an interleaved edition of it, enriched with 
copious notes, aud i!lustrated by parallel passages from various 
authors, and even with some conjectural emendations upon the 
text. There is not a greater desideratum in the ‘readable wad 
elegant department of Greek literature, than an accurate aod an 
expurgate edition of the Anthology. With such materials as the 
notes and remarks of Mr. Gray, it would be well worthy the 
labour and the taste of some tinished scholar to present to the 
world a popular edition of these gems of Greek literature. The 
admirable translations of Mr. Bland have nm some measure in- 
troduced the originals into parda! notice, and we shoald think it 
a happy eveniin the aunals of scholarship, could the most bean- 
tiful among them be more generally read and understood. "The 
fullowing couplet is ii a spirit superior even to its Orminal :— 


“ In Bacche Sirent: s statuam, Ex Anth. H. Steph. p. 296. 
Credite, non viva est Manas, non spirat Imago; 
Artificis rabiem) miscuit wre manus.’ 


We shall also present the reader with a translation of a frag- 
ment of Plato, from p. 352 of the same edition of the An- 
thology, which breathes an airiness and an elegance exclusively 


Jitonian. i 


 Itur in Idalios tractus, felicia regna, 

Fundit ubi densam myrtea sylva comam,. 
Jntus amor teneram visus spirare quietem, 

Dum roseo roseos nuprimit ore toros. 
Sublimem procul a ramis pendere pharetram, 

Et de languidula spicula lapsa manu, 
Vidimus, et risu molli diducta labella 

Murmure- qui assiduo pervolitahat * apes,’” 
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* We should have preferred the reading of apis, which appears 
ao have been the form in the very few instances where the wemina- 
ative singular is used, as Tibull. IT. 1.42. 

Rure levis verno Rores apis ingerit alveo. 
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"Phe remaining imitations of the Anthology are given in the 
same elegance and spirit, aud we only lament that their number 
isso few. ‘The next articles in this section are upon the subject 
of cathedral architecture, and the Gorn, which though they 
display a certain knowledge, of the subject, and: incfease our,ad- 
miration of the varied knowledge which Gray possessed, have 
little else worthy our notice. ‘These are succeeded by some cu- 
rious remarks upon the HisrrR1rongs and SALTATIONES of the 
ancients, and may be considered as a sort of running comment 
upoa the dialogue of Lucian upon the latter subject. After a 
few. annotations from his common-place book upon various clas- 
sical subjects, we are presented with soine notes upon the come- 
dies of Aristophanes. With these we must confess that we were 
much delighted, and we are persuaded that to any one who is 
about to make Aristophanes his study they will prove highly va- 
luable, as they will explain many a difficulty, and illustrate many 
an obscurity, which might otherwise have drawv upon him for 
no small expenditure of time and attention, We are aware that 
to many they will appear mere “ scraps, without reference, and 
without distinctness.” ‘To account for this diversity of opinion,’ 
We must consider that there are two sorts of persons to whom 
criticisms upon the style and the matter of an author are ad-' 
dressed ; to one class who are desirous of making the author bim- 
self their study; and to another who have no intention, perhaps 
no power, of reading a single word of him beyond the critique 
upon his writings. ‘Lo the former, much curious and solid. m- 
formation may be derived, at a very cheap rate, from these dis- 
jointed scraps; to the latter, we fear that very little pleasure or 
profit will arise; for these gentlemen require, according to the 
modern fashion, a weil dizested precis of the materials, accom- 
panied with some picquante observations upon the style and ten- 
dency of the work, which may be appropriated with ease, and - 
quoted in large companies, alter a proper interval, quasi de pros 
prio, with considerable effect—so that they shall be enabled to 
appear thoroughly acquainted with the matter and the lsaguage 
of the aythor, without having read one word of him beyond the 
said critique. Upon such gentlemen, we milist own that all the 
learning displayed by Gray in these disjointed notes will be en- 
tirely thrown away, as they have unfortunately a reference to the 
author himself, and most cruelly and injudiciously presuppose 
the volume open before the reader. ‘To make up, however, for 
this disappointment, the argument of the Aves is detailed at con 
siderable length, with such peculiar vivacity, and so happy an ar- 
rangement, that even the ladies themselves, and men who m 
the intellects resemble them, may understand without the pains 
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of learning, and discuss, without the fear of detection, the hu: 
mourous plot, and the poiguant satire of the original. 


‘6 THE PLAN OF THE AVES: 


 Eaelpides and Pisthetarus, two ancient Athenians, thoroughly 
weary of the folly, injustice, and litigious temper of their country- 
iven, determine to leave Attica for good and all; and having heard 
inuch of the fauie of Epops, king of the birds, who was once a 
tian under the name of Tefeus, and had married an Athenian lady, 
they pack up a few necessary utensils, and set out for the court of 
that prince under the conduct of a jay and a raven, birds of great 
distitiction in augury, without whose direction the Greeks never 
tindertook any thing of consequence. ‘Their etrand is to enquire 
of the birds, who are the greatest travellers of any nation, where 
they may meet with a quiet easy settlement, far from all prosecus 
tions, law-suits, and sycophant iiformers, to pass the remainder of 
their lives in peace and liberty. 


° Act-1. Se.'1. 


“ The scene is a wild wnfrequented country, which terminates 
in mountailis; there the old men are seen, accompanied by two 
slaves who carry their little baggage, fatigued and fretting at the 
¢urelessness of their ghides, who, though they cost them a matter 
of a groat in the market, are good for nothitig but to bite them by 
the fingers, and lead them out of the way. They travel on how- 
ever, till they come to the foot of the rocks, which stop up their 
jiassage, and put thertt to their wit’s end. Here the raven croaks, 
tid the jay chatters, and looks up into the air, as much as to say, 
that this is the place: upon which they knock with a stone, and 
with their heels, (as though it were against a door,) against the 
side of the mountain. 


‘ Act 1. Scene 2. 


* Trochilus, a bird that waits upon Epops, appears above; he is 
frighted at the sight of two men, and they are much more so at the 
length of his beak and the fierceness of his aspect. He takes them 
for fowlers; and they insist upon it, that they are not men, but 
birds. In their confusion, their guides, whom they held in a string, 
escape and fly away. Epops, during this, within is asleep, aftet 
having dined upon a dish of beetles and berries: their noise wakens 
him, and he comes out of the grove. 


* Scene 3. 


‘ At the strangeness of his figure they are divided between fear 
and laughing. They tell him their errand, and he gives them the 
choice of several cities fit for their purpose, one particularly on the 
coust of the Red Sea, all which they refuse tor many comical 
reasons. He tells them the happiness of living among the pons 

‘they 
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they are much pleased with the liberty and simplicity of it; and 


Pistheterus, a shrewd old fellow, proposes a scheme to improve it, 
and make them a far more powerfyl and considerable natian. 


| Scene 4; 
. “ Epops is struck with the project, and calls up his consért, ‘the 
hightingale, to summon all his people together with her voice, 
They sing a fine ode; the birds come flying down, at first one by 
one, and perch here and there about the scene; and at last the 


chorus in a whole body, come hopping, and fluttering, and twits 
tering in,” Vol. II. p. 152. | . 


After some quarrelling, Epops prepens that they shall unite 
and build a city in the air between earth and heayen, so as equally 
to command both gods and men. The former will thus he pre- 
vented from visiting their Semeles and Alcmznas below, ang the 
latter will not be able to enjoy the benefit of the seasons, with- 
out permission of the winged inhabitants of this new city. This 
plan is finally agreed upon, and the old men are made free of 
the new city, and are each presented with a pair of wings, Thé 
subsequent events are described ‘with so grave and so sy 

an originality, and afford the reader.so spirited and so just ah 
idea of the Aristophanic wit, that ‘we cannot but extract them 
for his amusement. | 


‘* Act 2. Scene I. | i ” 
* The old men now become birds, ‘and magnificently, Rodent, 
after langhing a while at the new and awkward figure they make, 
consult about the name which they shall give to their rising city, 
and fix upon that of Nephelococcygia: and whilé one goes to sys 
perintend the workmen, the other prepares to sitcrifice for the pros- 
perity of the city, which is growing apace, = ' 
| * Scene 2. | 
“ They begin a solemn prayer to all the birds af Ol » puts 


ting the swan in the place af Apollo, the cock in that ef Mars, and 
the ostrich in that of the great mother Cybele, &c, 


* Scene 8, eS, 

‘“¢ A miserable poet, having already heard of the new settlement, 
comes witli some lyrick poetry which he has egy ent this great 
eccasion. Pisthet#rus knaws his errand from and makes 
them givé‘him an old coat; but not contented ‘with'that, he to 
have the waistcoat to it, in the elevated style of Pindar; ¢ 
comply, and get tid.of him. | 


& Seene 4. 


‘The saetifice is again interrupted by a begging prophet, who 


brings @ cargo of oracles, partly relating tothe prosperity of the 
' city 
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city of Nephelococcygia, and partly to a new pair of shoes, of which 
he is in extreme want. Pisthetzerus loses patience, and cuffs hin 
and his religious trumpery off the stage. 


*¢ Scene 5. 


** Meto, the famous geometrician, comes next and offers a plan, 
which he has drawn, for the new buildings, with much inrportance 
and impertinence: he meets with as bad a reception as the prophet. 


* Act 2. Scene 6 and 7. 


** An ambassadar, or licensed spy from Athens, arrives, and a 
legislator. with a body of newlaws. They are used with abundance 
of indignity, and go off threatening every body with a prosecution. 
The sacted rites being so often interrupted, they-are forced to 
eremove their altar, and finish them behind the scenes, The chorus 
rejoice in their own increasing power ; and (as about the time of the 
Dionysia it was usual'to make proclamation against the enemies of 
the republick ) they set a price upon the head of a famous poulterer, 
who has. exercised infinite cruelties upon their friends and brethren: 
then they turn themselves to the judges and spectators, and promise, 
if this drama obtain the victory, how propitious they will be to 
them.’ Vol. Il. p. 155. 


The third section is entitled Geographical, and contains va- 
rious disquisitions upon eastern geography, and particularly upon 
that part of Asia which. comprebends India and Persia. We 
bave been told by Mason, that Gray had an intention, in earlier 
life, of publishing Strabo. Mr. Mathias is of opinion that it 
is not discoverable frori these papers that he ever had any suck 
intention, as_ the matter, there collected was much too various 
and exteuded to be applicable to Strabo alone, We do cone 
sider, indeed, that this treatise of Gray, comprising more thant 
an hundred pages, is a monument of his depth in research, ac- 
curacy in investigation, and copiousness of illustration. When 
it is remembered, that at the time Gray drew up this masterly 
memoir, the labours of Remell and Vincent had not ilummed 
the dark horizon of Asiatic geography, our astonishment iti- 
creases. Were this treatise presented to us without title or name, 
we should have supposed it the work of one who had dedicated 
his whole life to this peculiar department of literature. It is a 
mass of accurate and well digested information, and we earnestly 
recommend it to the notice of every finished scholar, and to the 
study of every cising candidate for literary.honours,, He wilk 

‘there be enabled to gam, in a short conipass, and in one perfect 
’ view, that knowledge of eastern geography which, without such 
a resource, might cost bint months, and even years to attain. 
But the greatest treasure still remains behind; we meai the 
critica) analysis und annotations upon almost all the great — 


7 
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¢f Plato. The same characters which distinguish the notes upon 
Aristophanes, the same masterly hand, and the same powerful 
mind, predominate also in these. ‘There is little-here that will 
attract the wanderings of impotent curiosity, or minister to the 
satisfaction of superficial enquiry. ‘The vigorous precision which 
marks the analysis, aud the varied discussion and information 
which enrich the notes, can be understood and enjoyed by those 
alone who have followed the Hierophant mio the abyss of the 
Platonic mysteries. ‘To those only, who have -already enlarged 
and strengthened their moral frame by a calm, dignified, and ex- 
panded view of the sublimities of Greek philosophy, or to those 
who, in the ardour of a vigorous and aspiring mind, are prepared 
to enter upon these grand but neglected fields for contempla- 
tion; to such only are addressed the labours and researches of 
Gray. ‘The analyses of unknown dialogues, the exposiion of 
unread arguments, the illustration of passages whieh have. never 
been heard of, and the solution of difficulties which have never 
been known, can afford to the cursory and casual reader neither 
entertainment nor interest. To the esoteric their manly and 
simple style will speak in a higher tone than the voice of brilliant 
declamation ; to the philosopher they will be inestimable, to the 
student invaluable. Aud happy shall we be if the appearance 
of such a guide shall leadthe rising scholars.of the nation to 
these high and. commanding studies. But whatever be our feelings 
may be, they cannot be more fully expressed than inthe sublime 
and animated language of Mr. Mathias,in. his iutroduction to 
this portion of the work ; we trust that it’may have all that weight 
which its native power, and the name of so great and s0 experi- 
enced a scholar, should command, upon every studious and as- 
pirmg mind. 


* Plato has certainly ever been, and ever will be, the favourite 
philosopher of great orators and of great poets. He was himself 
familiar with tlre father of all poetry.. ‘The language of Plato, 
his spirit, his animated reasoning, his copiousness, his inventién, the 
rhythm and the cadence of his prose, the hallowed dignity and the 
amplitude of his conceptions, and that splendour of imagination with 
which he illuminated every object of science, and threw into the 
gloom of futurity the rays of hope and the expectations of a better 
life, have always endeared and recommended hini'to‘the good an 
to the wise of every age and of every nation. From the legitimate 
study of his works, from that liberal delight which they afford, and 
from the expanded views which they present, surely it cannot be 
apprehended that any reader should be ‘‘ spoiled through ‘philosos 
phy and yain deceit.’ Far otherwise? the mind, when rightly’ in- 
atitated, may hence be taught and led to reverence and ‘to feel, - 
with a grateful and a deep humility, the necessity and the dlessings 

of 
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6f THAT REVELATION, in which TRUTH, without any mixture of 
errour, can alone be found, and in which ¢ are hidden all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and of knowledge.’ 


‘“ Eprror.” Yol. II. p. 296, 


We join with the editor in regretting that the last five books 
of the “ Laws” were not completed; and we heartily wish the 
deficiency of Gray had been supplied by the powerful pen of 
Mr. Mathias. : . 

Subjoined to these various departments of the work, which 
we have already enumerated, is an appendix, containing extracts 
from a Systema Natura, in which the arrangement of Linnaeus 
appears to have been accurately preserved, but cloathed in Las 
tinity, equally terse and strong, but far more classical and ele- 
gant. From these few specimens, we could much wish to have 
seen the entire work, which is a monument vo Jess of the in- 
dustry, than of the taste and the Latinity of their author, and is 
another proof of the unbounded extent of his knowledge in 
every department of science. ‘The volume from which these 
Were taken was 4 Linneus, interleaved, and enriched not only 
with these new descriptions, but with various annotations and 
illustrations by their learned author, We shall extract two of 
these specimens for the amusement of our readers, whose atten- 
tion we would particularly direct to the character of the fox, in 
which he clothes the most scieutific accuracy in an energy and 
vigour of language which ‘Tacitus himself would not have been 
ashamed to have owned, 


“ In Africa occidentali frequens, sed minor; in orientali, Asia 
meridionale, insulisque Indicis maximus. Natura gregarius; nec 
ferox, nisi lacessitus. Annos vivit circiter 200. Secreti in sylvis 
coeunt, fiemina (ut credibile est) supind: vulva in medis fere ab- 
domine sita est; post 2 annos pullum unicum parit. Captivi non 
generant. Colore variat cinereo, nigricante, vel rufo, vel (quod 
rarum est) albescente. Pondus 4000llb. facile portat, animal gene- 
rosum, superbum, sagacissiinuin, gratum, fidele. Elephas optimus 

in Indii) pretio sepe £1500 magnete Anglice venditur. Oryze 
Yoollb. cum saccharo nigro et pipere quotidie comedit. Vinum 
amat, spiritusque ardentes. _ Herbas, folia, floresque odoratos ac- 
curaté seligit, insecta decutit. Aquam pulveremque super corpus 
Suum spargit, munditie studiosus. Optime natat proboscide 
erecta, 





** Vulpes. 

‘«« Mures etiam, reptilia, insecta, pisces, fructus, (praesertim uvas) 
erinaceos apum favos, ora avium, &c. devorat. Hyeme coit, Aprili 
mense $ ad 6 catulos parit, qui feré biennes generant. Annos cit- 
citer 14 vivit: Hyeme varias edit voces, ululat, latrat, ejulat more 
pavonis; estate tacet. Captus acriter mordet, animosé pugnat, 

. moriturus 
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moriturus silet. Merule, pice, glandaria, avicule, speculantur; 
strepitu denunciant; ut noctuam, persequuntur. Cum cane fami- 
liari non procreat: Catena vinctus gallivas illesas juxta se sinit: 


nunquam perfecté mansuescit, tandem libertatis desiderio conta- 
bescit ot 





If any one should be inclined to object to the “ spiritus ar- 
dentes,” to which the elephant is described ascbeing so attached, 
and urge the impropriety of using sprridus mm our sense of “ dis- 
tilled spirits,” we could only ask, what better word could have 
been found to express a species of liquid, of which, in the Au- 
gustan age, they were wholly ignorant? Mr. Gray had his 
choice whether he would create a new word, or use an Old one, 
parce delortum, in anew seuse; his taste is, in our opinion, 
uninipeachable } in choosing the latter. But if any one, allowing 
the * Spiritus, " should quartel with the “ ardentes,” and con- 
strue it “ spirits in a blaze,” we should venture to enquire how 
he would understand the following passage frum Horace :-* 





quis puer ccyus 
Restinguet ardentis Falerni 
Pocula pratereunte lympha.” 


We do not remember that the Romans were ford either of 
burnt brandy, or of burnt Falernian. ‘The same expression may 
be found also in Juvenal :— 


“ Tunc illa time, ¢um pocula stimes 
Gemmata, et lato Setinua: ardedit in auro.” 


There would certainly have been more reasons fof alarth than 
Juvenal probably meant to describe, had the Setinian been in a 


blaze. More instances, 1f our memory would serve us, would — 


be found to justify the use of “ ardens” m the sense of “ ara 
dent,” as applied to distilled spirits. 

Keven from this very meagre and contracted account which we 
have been enabled to present to our readers, of the new material 
contained in the secoud volume, they will ih some measure be 
enabled to determine, firstly; how far the character of Gray has 
been “ amplified and adorned” by these extracts, and secondly, 
What advantage may arise'to the scholar or the student frum their 
publication. 

‘The name and the memory of Gray bave long been held in 
veneration, as one of the brightest ornaments of “English literas 
ture. But though his letters have proved him to have been a 
man of ati elegant mind, and high classical attamments, yet it is 
to his poetry alone that be owes his literary immortality. He 
how appears, for the first time, to the wor Id in the character of 
a brillant, profound, and accurate scholar, of a muster in the 

Ror sublunest 
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sublimest school of ancient philosophy, and in various departments 
of modern scientilic research. ‘The vast foundations of that ex. 
quisite superstructure, which we have so lang admired, are now 
laid open to our view. What reason had we to suppose, beyoud 
the anere chit-chat of correspondence, that Gray was deeply and 
thorough'y acquainted with all the history and antiquities of Mn- 
glish poetry Who ever conceived that he had triumphed over 
the difficulties, transfused the wit, aud illustrated the obscurities 
of the whole of that great comic poet, whom none but the most 
emivent scholars dare to attack’ Did any proof, or even any 
idea exist, that the author of the Bard was a man profoundly 
versed in the whole of Plato; that he had compared, digested, 
and analysed each separate work, and that the monuments yet 
remained of the vigour of his industry, the perspicuity of his 
criticism, and the depth of his research? Was Gray ever known 
to the world as a naturalist of the very first. order, as the com- 
mentator, the corrector, and the rival even of Linuaus himself ? 
All these new lights have burst in upon us; and him, whom we 
once admired as a poet fraught with sublimity and pathos, we 
now venerate as a naturalist, as an historian, as a philosopher, 
and a schelar. Had we known nothing of Gray but as he ap- 
pears in this new material, we should have placed him m the 
highest seat among our literary worthies; but high as his cha- 
racter formerly stood, it now stands amplified aud adorned by 
these new honours, cumulo quasi gloria, which the publication 
of these volumes have heaped upon him. 

Upon the advantages which will be derived both to the scholar 
and to the stadent from this publication, we can speak in the 
same unequivocal terms. ‘The scholar, however profound and 
yaried his researches may have been, will still find, amidst these 
adversaria, some new and valuable information, upon whatever 
subject his attention may be engaged, ‘The deeper, however, 
his own erudition shall be, with the more ardent gratification 
will he approach these treasures of aucient learning, with the 
more heart-felt satisfaction will he venerate the labour, the preci- 
sion, aud the wisdom, SOPLAN EN MYXOISI LIEPIAON 
of the illustrious Gray... ‘he student will discover im them a va- 
luable model for his own exertions, and a faithful guide 1m all 
his researches. He will find various difficulties removed, ainbi- 
guities resolved, and ebscurities illustrated in these extraordinary 
papers. The labours of Gray will lighten and encourage, but 
will not supersede bis own. Above all. from this bright 
example, he wall discover what are the studies which strengthen 
the powers, enlarge the conceptious, and punty the very recesses 
ef the souls he will be excited to an emulation of that masterly 
aul dignified labour of research, which, can alone place the 1 
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tellect upon its proper foundations and raise it above the petue 
lant pretensions of modern quackery and conceit. 

In passing from the labours of Gray to those of the Editor, 
we can only observe, that he bas executed his important office 
with the utmost fidelity, animation,and judgment. He has given 
us the celebrated translations of the bLiewy by Cooke, Austey, 
and Roberts, and he has very sparingly’ um iroduced a few anno. 
tations of his own, which alw: ays do credit to lus own good taste 
and feeling, and never fail to illustrate the author. But the most 

valuable portions with which Mr. Mathias has presented us, are 
the introductions to the separate sections of the work, and a long 
postscript at the conclusion of the volume, being a memoir of 
the life, and a discussion upon the powers, the pursuits, and the 
works of Gray. We consider this as one of the most energetic, 
scholar-like, aud brilliant pieces of writing which has appeared 
for many years. [tis the very transeript ‘of 2 vigorous and ars 
dent mind, anxious for the growth and the dissemination of those 
principles of study, which can alone direct the rising youth of this 
kingdom to what is honourable, great, and good. It speaks the 
very language of the soul, and breathes that zealous attachment 
to all these high principles and pursuits, which no affectation can 
reach. The studies of the ancient philosophers and poets, and 
particularly of the great masters of the Italian song, are recom- 
mended with an enthusiasm and a discrimination whieh declare 
how deeply his own mind is imbued with their spirit. [f nothing 
were read in this volume but the postscript, the mtention of its 
abs g's would not pass unanswered. We earnestly recom- 

wend it to the serious attention of every rising student and 
scholar, 

‘Lhe account of Gray hims elf will both amuse and interest 
the reader; many of his opinions ave here recorded, which, by 
the intimacy of the editor with Mr, Nicholls and Mr. Stone- 
hewer, he was enabled, for the first ume, to present to the public, 
We parucularly admire that abhorrence of 1itidelity which Gray 
ever expressed, whetber it were cloathed in the garb of philoso- 
phica! discussion by Hume, the sentimental cant of a whining 
hovel by Rousseau, or the blasphemy of impertitie ut buffoonery 
hy Voltaire. To justify our high opinion of this im: iwoificent 
specimen of writing, we shail give the follow:ig extract: 


“ When he turned to the fathers and to the masters of the ethnick 
philosophy, it was with other views and with other intentions; he 
approached and conversed with them, and he learned how far unas- 
sisted reason could aspire or could reach, and no man marked better, 
than he did, the fading of those intellectual stars, 


“ When day’s bright lor rd ascends the hemisphere. 
Rr? ‘“ What 
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* What Mi. Gray sought, and what he learned, from the higher 
philosophers of Greece and of Rome was, to contemplate and to 
reel practically, within himself, what in their language they termed 
the ethick harmonies* ; and he was thence led to perceive and to 
acknowledge that adorable symmetry whicl? is found in all the re- 
hations, and the proportions, and the aptitudes of created things in 
the expanded systenr of the universe, displayed by Plato and by 
Cicero with such magick of imagery, such magnificence of diction, 
and with such snblimity of conception, He traced the ideas on 
which these philosophers raised their imaginary republicks in all the 
solemn plausibilities of civilized society: he sought not only de- 
light, but instruction, from their works; and he often wondered 
that se many, even among the learned, weuld turn aside, either 
with an affected disdain or with an idle neglect, front these original 
fountains of genius and of science. He bowed before the author 
of all order, the governour of the world, who never left NIMSsELY 
without witness; avd he saw that al the foundations of legitimate 
human polity were rooted and grounded in the will of the all-wise 
Creator, Tle saw accurately how far philosophy could be perfected 
as to its effect on human affairs, and where it was deficient: and 
he found that the greatest stafesmem and the greatest theologians, in 
the best ages, began and conducted their studies under these 
guides, w ho imparted sobriety to their thoughts and stamped dis- 
eretion upon their agtions. Sueh statesmen and such theologians, 
with minds so highly cultwated, knew how to distinguish between 
philosophy and inspired theology, and they felt all the superiority 
and the authoritative pre-eminence of the latter: yet, when So- 
crates, amd Plato, and Cicero, and Antoninus, and the philoso- 
phers who sate in fellowship with them, were the theme, such minds 
would join in the sublime judgment which was once given of them, 
hy an clogue nt Divine, in words of power and of an indelible im- 
pression: “ Zhey were full of Gon: al} their wisdom and deep 
contemplations te ‘nded only to deliver men from the vanity of the 
world and from the slavery of bodily passions, that they might act 
‘is spirits whieh came forth from Ged, and were seon to return 
unto wim.” Imsach a jedgment and in thoaghts like these, it 
nay be presunsed, that Mr. Gray joined and ac quieseed ; and 
with them the subject may be best concluded, and dismissed with 
dignity. . 

«© Nearly one hundred years have new passed, since the birth + 
of Gray. Asa poet and as am author, may we not consider hin as 
holding : a distinguished station among the legitimate ancients? Sv 

various and extensive was his command in every region of Hte- 
mature, aud the application of his knowledge so just and accurate ; 
so solid and unerring was his judgment; so rapid, yet so regulated, 
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was the torrent of his imagination; so versatile was every faculty 
within him, whether to science, to poetry, te painting, or to mu- 
sick; and so-richly and so regally was he endowed with every li- 
beral and kindred art and accomplishment, that a scholar, when 
he reflects, can scarcely refrain from exclaiming with the philoso- 


phick bard, 


“ Hw AEMAT BALIAEION, tw rads wart xuxrsiras *! 


‘“* We may, however, for a moment, standing on the vantage 
ground and w ith views unbroken, contemplate what is the power ‘ot 
a mind, like Gray’s, and what is the place which it claims and takes 
by sovereignty of nature, Such a mind respects the important 
distinctions of rank, of wealth, and of fortune; it understands 
their use, their necessity, and their specifick dignities, and it uei- 
ther despises ner disdains them; but calmly, and without a 
murmur, /eaves them all to the world and to its votaries,’? Vol. 
Il. p, 625. 


We admire and approve of the inimitable splendour of typo- 
graphy m which this work is preseuted to the world. Dut) we 
approve of it only conditionally, imasmuch as we are of opinion 
that it is the bounden duty of Mr. Mathias to publish, with all 
possible expedition, a6 reasonable and as plain an edition, of thé 
second volume at least, as is consistent with the common respect 
due to the name of Gray. We would have the volume im the 
hands of every student, which at present is impossible; we 
would have it circulated far and wide, and not imprisoned in the 
glass case of a well garnished study. We are not without the hope, 
that its general diffusion may give .a new turn to the studies of 
young men, and that it may not be without its effect upon the 
yeneral system of classical education; which, from the eminence 
und acuteness of our verbal critics, is far, very far too much di- 
rected to words, not things; and to those authors which furnish 
an ample store of the one, with but a meagre supply ef the 
other. We exhort, therefore, the editor to give us, with all 
due speed, a common and a cheap edition of thils valuable 
work, 

We cannot conclude this article without recording our api- 
nion, how deeply the literary world ought to feel themselves 
obliged to the labour and the judgment of the learned editor, 
who has brought to light those monyments of industry and learn- 
ing, Whichevery se holar , Whose mind is cast 1p a kindred mould 








-_—_ 


* « One of the Orphick verses preserved by Proclus in his Com- 
mentary on the Tincus of Plato, L, 2. p, 95. edit, Basil. 1534.” 
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Fe2 Pindari Carmina juata Exemplar Heynianum. 


w that of Gray, will ven raie and enjoy; and from which a 
fa kas Pe drawa whieh wil Amdle im the soul of every us- 
preite otudentithe ardour of houest emulation, We shall ever 
coos wor as 4 fortunate and an hovourable event m the annals 
of ieratare, toc the name aud the character of Gray should 
dese ud to poster. adorned and amphted by the animated ex- 


eruions and tbe allectionate zeal of so great a poet and. scholar 
as bir. Mathias. 





Art. TT Pindari Carmine justa: Exemplur Heyniauwn, 
(Juibus accesscrunt Nota Hey, dine; Paraphrasis Benedic- 
tine; et Lerwon Pindarieun, ca integro Dammii opere E ly 
miciogwo eacerptum, el Juste serie dispositum.—— Digessit ct 

®& 
ecidit’ Wenricus Hunt ineford, LLB. Colles’ B. Maria 
Winton prope Winton Socius. _£E xeudit B. Watts. Sumtibus 
'T. Cadell et W. Davies. Londint. MDCCCXIV. 


THIS comprehensive volume contains whatever may be neces- 
sarv for enabling young mev im the higher classes of schools, and 
students not yet graduated in the Universite s, to acquire such 
kuowledge of Pindar, as will be deemed competent for their re- 
spective ages, by judicious Masters and candid examimers. ‘The 
several particulars, which the ttle-page enumerates, are com- 
pletely given, ‘Vie reader will accordingly find, in this work, 
ail the Odes of Pindar, as edited by Heyne, and that learned 
Professor's Notes; the Parapbrase constructed by Benedict ; 
aud so much of Damin’s Lesicon, as explains and illastrates the 
Odes of Pindar. 

Lhe superior merits of Heyne’s Text are universally acknow- 
ledzed, and therefore need not additional praise. The degree 
of estimation, in which Benedict’s Paraphrase was before holden, 
Leyne sanctioned, when, in speakivg of Beueaict and his Ladage 
mepiodes, the Professor observed, 


« Habcbat Vir Doctissimus, que vere de se predicare poterat : 
nam in interpretandis sententiis preclara ejus est opera, partim 
versione recognita et Paraphrasi Latina primtm addita.” 

Heyne Pret. Pind. p. 48. Ed. 1798. 


That the elucidations of Pindar should nm Damm’s Lexicon 
have becn separate from those of Elomer, was Heyue’s own 
wish, expressed mn this passage : 


« Sunt forte alia, que dum hee seribebamus, memoria non suc* 
eurrebant; ut Dammii Lexicon Homerico-Pindaricum. Berol. 
1765. 
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1765. opus Herculei laboris; in quo Utinam Pindarica seorsdm ab 
Homericis vulgisset.”  Preef. p. 50. 


The distinct view of Pindaric illustration, which the Professor 
thought desirable, is now set before us, by the labour, accuracy, 
and judgment of Mr, H. Huntingford. toe 

The perseverance of Damm must have been unwearied.. For 
in his Postscript, after having described the method which he 
had pursted in the collocation of sheets and transcribing words, 
he adds, “ Hic labor mihi nocte dieque contmuatus, Octo pene 
anuos, inter alios Jubores, absunasit.”. He was of opinion, that 
all the words of the Greek language, exuberant though it bes 
were evidently deducible from somewhat fewer than two hun- 
dred roots. He conceived a Lexicon Universal should be so 
composed, as that the derivatives should ultimately refer to pri- 
mitives not exceeding two hundred. In pursuance of his own 
idea, he drew up, as a basis for such a Lesicony his. Homerico- 
Pindaric. ‘The classification of derivatives under primitives, 
which is there adopted, may perhaps be just inthe abstract and 
in theory; but it certainly ts not calculated for producing two 
advantages, Which readers. who need lexicographal information, 
with reason think very considerable, viz. prompt convenience in 
shewing the word which they would see explained, and saving of 
tune. ‘The paucity of roots supermduces the necessity of ad- 
vancing through numerous metaphorical transitions, the line, of 
which is indeed easily traced by the erudition of deeply instruct- 
ed maturity, but is not obvious to the less extensive learning of 
udolescent proficiency, even where able Masters have done their 
duty, by obliging their scholars to state the roots or themes of 
the most striking words in every lesson. A_ plan, proceeding 
on such paucity, must presuppose attainment of Greek iearning, 
which in young men, through want of experience, cannot exist, 
When the Greek studeut looks into the iL hesaurts of Stephens, 
or its Abridgment, by Scapula, he finds placed at the head of 
sections, as primitives, and consequently as the sources from 
which all im the same section gradually flow, the words fol- 
lowing :-— , | 

“A&eos—Baoaves—Tupas—-Aiwpov 
"ESvos—"Hew:—Q@ararca——Gavatos 
“Immos—Kegauyis — Aabeos—Maerus ; 
Nees —Zevas-— Odds —Hoacuas 
"Psdov—Lepig — Tavgos—'T wvos 
DSévog —Karnis——Vigos— Quss. - 


In the Homerico-Pindaric Lexicon, the same words are, by 
indagation, to be traced thus ;-— 


“AGcog 


Bi a ee 


ndied ve 
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“Abpcs to “Axrw—Bcavos to Paiw—Tnpas to Taw 
Aisdgor to Aigw—'ESvos to “Edw—'Hews to Apa 

Oa racca to“ Ak\Aw—Qavares tO Tw—Irmes to Maw 
Kigauvos to “Aw—Aa€ees to ‘Pdaw— Magrus to Miigw 
Neos to Néw—Zivos 6 “Ew— Odes to “Ew 

T1éAtuos to MazaAAw—- Pcdey to “Ofw—Zoges to Daw 
Tapes to “Uw Trvce to Mviwe— OSéve¢ to Daw 
Xadxés to Xaw—¥nges to Yaw—'OQuds to “Ew. 


As these words ave given in their descent from their original 
head, they are not found without difficulty. It has been a prin- 
cipal object with Mr. H. Huntingford, ihat his Lexicon should | 
at once exhibit the words of Pindar, with the learned Damm’s 
interpretation, and frequently derivation, arranged in alphabetical 
series. For the “ Lucidus Ordo,” which he “has thence trans- 
fused into the Pindaric Lexicon, Greek students are much in- 
debted to him. 

Conviction of the utility, which others will derive from his 
labour, must be to a publis her, Itberally educated, an estimable 
remuneration. ‘The pains however of the Editor, whose work 
is here considered, must have been compensated also by what 
he will duly appreciate, a great accession of knowledge in Greek 
etymology, Which he must have himself acquired from the long 
altention of mind, requisite for examining, new-modelling, tran- 
scribing, und editing his Lexicon. Applicable on this occasion 
are the remarks of one, who in past years derived much philo- 
gical benefit from his successful endeavours to improve a Lext- 
con, added to a Llevradoyiz, on which he had thrown much light 
by explanatory annotations. 


** Qui facit ut Indices locutionibus integris constent, ac verbis 
difficilioribus, quihus  nverpretatio adjungitur ; et sibi et Lectori 
consulit: penitiorem ipse Lingua cognitionem diligenti observa- 
tione consequitur ; et Lectori vis atque elegantia sermonis et cujus- 
que scriptorum | proprictates, in oculos incurrunt.” 

Preface to the Greek Lexicon of Burton’s 
Tiprradoyia, in the Second Edition a, 
in 1779, by Thomas Burgess, now Bp. of 
St, David's, 


Nor only by constructing, but also by diligently perusing an 
Etymological Lexicon drawit up fur their accommodation, Greek 
scholars may jmprove themselves. Antecedently therefore to 
their entering on the Odes of Pimdar, and before their minds are 
sufficiently expanded for understanding his sublime poetry ; at 
that period when they must learn the 1 meaning of words, if they 
would alterwards rightly comprehend things ; boys might well 
be 
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be employed in transcribing and committing to memory those 
words, in the Pindaric Lexicon, with their interpretation, which 
to the judgment of Masters might seem most proper for an exer- 
cise so useful. 

Whoever has fulfilled his engagement to the public, by having 
laid before it the whole of what he had widertaken to produce, 
deserves commendation proportioned to the merits of his work, 
and to the fidelity with which it is executed. The Editor of the 
beok, which is now under review, has given more than what his 
advertisement promised, or than what his title-page announces. 
He seems to have formed a just conception of Pindar’s mauner, 
and to have discerned, what to an oseitant reader is not always 
apparent, a scope at which the poet continually aims. Pindar 
did indeed professedly celebrate the successful feats of victors 
in the games of Greece. But his noble spirit could not be in- 
sensible of the little value which the wise and good would attach 
to praise for the past, if it were unaccompanied with admoni- 
tory retlections, which might be useful for the future. ‘UChere- 
fore, to check the insolence of power, to humble the pride of 
triumph, to inculcate moral virtues and pious sentiments, were 
objects which, to a greater or less degree, this poet had con- 
stantly inview. Yet there was often need of address for accom- 
plishiug this instructive purpose. Precepts were rather to be 
insinuated, than obtruded. Knowing this, he very frequently 
avails himself of an allusion to the name either of a place, or 
of a person, or of an exploit, and thence takes occasion for ex- 
patiating into circuitous amplifications, which he artlully uses as 
vehicles for grave and devout sentiments. ‘These sentiments, 
and the mode of conveying them, are the fern Qwvzvta suvéroiow, 
of which his second Olympic Ode speaks (V. 150.) intelligible 
in themselves as to substance, and apt m propriety as to form 
aud place of introduction. A brief selection of those serious 
thoughts, whether as they stand prominent, or are.interwoven 
with the subject-matter, could not fail of being “ Bonw Frugis.” 
The Editor therefore has chosen out many of that description, 
and from them has formed a Dywporoyz, styled however by him 
“ Sententiarum Pindaricarum Delectus.”. Duerorr compiled a 
© Gnomolggia,” from Homer, on a larger scale, and for a more 
extensive design. "lo the moral apd religious sentiments of 
Pindar, equally as to those of Homer, may be. applicable this 
passage, in the Epistle Dedicatory ; 


* Cilm ergo tot monita salutaria, atque documenta ad vitam et 
mores spectantia, eaque divinis eloquiis plane curwde et ciuQwra 
hic inveniatis, licet profectd vobjs: ex hujus Poet Jeetione non 
Grecam J,inguam solummods, sed et Mentem Bonam, et (si fas) 
etiam pietatem qddiscere. Apprimé enim mihi placet id quod in 
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Wpistolis nuper editis alicubi scripsit eruditoram prioceps Salma- 
sius, Nihil moror libros, et combustos omnes velim, si doctiores tantim, 


non etiam meliores, qui dant illis operam, reddere idonei sunt.” 
(Duporti Epist. Dedic. p. 7.) 


‘Those who would not be so intemperate as to applaud the 
\wish of Salmasius, may nevertheless not hesitate to acknowledge 
the truth of the Horatian maxim, 


* Omune tulit punctum, qui miscuit uriLe Dulci.” 
y AY P, $42. 


That Pindar has blended the unity of admonition with the 
tlelight of poetical imagination, may be shewn to readers, who 
‘ire not yet conversant with the original, through the aid of Eng- 
lish verse translation. West, Pye, Grren, TAsker, and 
GirbLestronn, have given such translations. The latter, for 
the most part, expresses the sense of his author correctly 5 from 
him, therefore, shall be copied a version of some lines, which 
appear in the “ Sententiarum Piidaricarum Delectus.” 


OLYMPIC ODES. 


ODE lL 55. 
‘© Mortal beware! a sacred law 
Commands to speak of heaven with awe, 
Nor rash thine ear to ought incline 
Deprading to the Powers Divine.”’ | 
Ginpiestone’s Translation, V. 54, 


opr i. 102. 
** Who daring, would deceive the eyes 
Of those blest Powers, which rule the skies, 
That rash soul errs.”’ V. 102. 


ODE ii. 96. 
** When to the generous mind, 
By virtue polished and refin’d, 
Wealth deigns her golden treasures to impart 
And to high thoughts and feats, warms and expands the heart, 
Bright as the sparkling sun she glows, 
O'er glory's path she shoots her light.” V. 97. 


ODE Vili. 16. , 
* Through various channels various blessings flow. ' 
To each, as each excels, by favourifg heaven ; 
Vull many different ways are different honours given.” V. 18, 


ODE ix. 41. 
** Man, borst 6f nought, whate’er thou hast is given, 
Wisdom and virtue are from heaven.” V. 33. ° , 


PYTHIAN 
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PYTHIAN ODES. 


ovE i. 79. 

“ For each art, 

The tongue all-eloquent, the vigorous hand; 

Grave wisdom, all that dignifies the heart 

Ts thine, weak Mortal, but at heaven’s command.” V. 77, 





| ops i. 89. 
“ The power of Jove unbounded flies 
Swift o’er the earth, o’er seas, o’er skies, 
Outstrips the rapid eagle’ s wing, 
The dolphins that like lightning spring 
Through the cleft waves. The hi: ughty soul 
Feels his dee ep-whelming thunders roll; 
‘The meek he bids (serene the skies) 
To ever-blooming hovours vise.” V. 85. 


oo 


ODF Ve Oo. 
* Forget not to confess with grateful breast, 
That favouring heaven alone bestows 
Success to crown our mortal vows.”? V, 33. 


NEMEAN ODES. 


ODE i, 44, 
* Nor will I, like the unsocial soul, 
Watch, while secreted hoards on hoards increasing roll ; 
For honour still the liberal hand attends 
Which shares the golden gifts of fortune with his friends : : 
Life on each other's aid still bids us feed 
Our mutual hopes, in mutual need.”” V. 47. 


ODE Vill, 54. 
« For, ever odious is the art 
Of fawning speech, with malice in the heart, 
Plorting disgrace and ruin; her delight 
To raise and gloss tl’ unsound, but basely stain the bright. 
Ne’er, Father Jove, be such vile manners mine ! 
Truth, o’er my simple paths of life still shine! 
So shall my memory ever-vernal bloom, 
And o'er my sons breathe from the tomb 
The fragrance of untainted fame. 
Wealth, land, I ask not; but a name 
Blest with my country’s smite, 
Anda tree voice, to praise the good, and boldly lash the vile.” 


V. 53. 
ODE xi. 16. 
‘< But what is Nature’s wealth, , 
Form, valeur, active health, 
Which 
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Which more than mortal man the champion grace ? 
Or what the honour'd prize, 
Which points him to admiring eyes? 
Mortality’s vain covering fades away, 
Seon must those vigorous limbs take their last robe of clay.” 
V. 20, 
ISTHMIAN ODES. 


opr in. V. 1. 
“ Tf with the golden smile of Fortune blest, 
Wealth’s pow erful tide and glory buoy the breast, 
While Victory crowns thee, yet thou steer thy mind 
All-sinooth, to temper’d thoughts confined ; 
Well may thy country bless thy name, 
And hail thee worthy of immortal fame,” V.1. 


These specimens of Pindaric morals will. warraut a sugyes- 
tion, submitted for the consideration of Masters, that their scho- 
Jass would tind much utility and improvement, if they translated 
the ** Delectus Sententiarum ;” aud if, by comparing them with 
thoughts similar in the Odes of Horace, (the zealous admirer, 
and ymitator ef Pindar, in the intraduction of yea) or with 
resemblances m other authors, poetical or prosaic, they thus 
ilustrated the sentimeyts of Pmdar. ‘The exercise of transla- 
ting imprints the subject on the memory. Comparison of pas- 
sage with passage in different authors, elucidates what is imme- 
diately under notice ; habituates the mind to analogy; opens a 
wide field for observation; enlarges the view; and from that 
which is directly present, extends it through a range of wide 
compass. As the powers of the moral seuse are much anterior 
to the penetration of critical judginent, young men would be 
competent to feel the force of Pindar’s morals, ‘long before they 
would be qualitied for pomting out the beautics of his highly 
figurative, bold, and ardent poetry. 

From a note, inserted in the 545th page of his Pindar and 
Lexicon, it appears the Editor was farther enabled to enrich his 
publication, through the hindness of a gentleman, whose charac- 
ter stands eminent in the literary world, and to whom many 
classical scholars are indebted for conmunication, With his 
usual promptitude to aid literature, from his xewnduz moAAe xai 
és3a2, Dr. Parr se'ected and contributed a Dissertation, deli- 
vered by Mr. Barford, on the first Pythian Ode of Pindar. 
‘Vhis Dissertation, mecrted between the Odes and Lexicon, is 
analytic and explanatory. And as it is written in a style of pure 
latinity, it may safely and well be proposed to young men, as a 
model of criticism in the best manner. 

[t was no part of the Editor’s plan to treat of the Pindaric 
Ode, either inits general structure, or in its parucular measures. 


On 





: 
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On those points, therefore, nothing is said; nor indeed was any 
thing necessary. ‘The volume is published © in usum ‘Prie- 
NUM; who, from the Masters which teach, and from the tutors 
which leeture, will hear such remarks as may give them more 
correct ideas, than the opinions too often and too hastily enter- 
tained, couceruing Pindane versificaion. ‘True indeed it is, 
and LFERMAN confesses it: 


« Non admodim multa metra, que certam ac stabilem formam 
haberent, in Pindaro inveniri; in lisque esse queedam, qua alibi 
nusquam animadvertissem.” (Hermanni Commentatio de Metris 
Pindari, in Vol. iii, of Heyne’s Pindar, p. 180.) “ Neque verd 
pauci in ipso Pindaro loci sunt, in quibus dubiun videtur, quo ge- 
nere Metri usus est.””? (Ibid.) 


But it is no tess true, that in verv many of Pindar’s Odes, the 
Strophe and Antistrophe correspond with each other, if not in 
exact sunilarity, yet in proportionate wquipollency of feet. 
Masters and tutors will undoubtedly also refer their scholars 
aid students to the edition of Flephstion, completed by the 
erudition and industry of Mr. Professor Gaistord ; and to the 
 Pentamen de Metris,” a work of equal labour, perspicacity, 
and precision, by Dr. C. Burney. Phe first, inp. 123. 186, 
S51. will shew the nature of the Strophe, Anti-strophe, and 
pode. “The second will exhibit metrical description, which 
from verses in Adschvlus, they may apply to similar verses in 
Pindar, and thus rightly denominate such in each Pindaric, as 
correspond with any similar tines m= the ilschylean stanza. 
Those who recollect the very distinguished eredit which Dr. 
Maltby acquired at the University of Cambridge, hope that he 
also, like the Horatian “Vitius (1 Epist. it, 9.) is “ brevi ven- 
turus in ora,” not only with a new edition of Morell’s “ ‘The- 
saurus,” but more particularly with a large “ auctarium” to 
Morell’s  Prosodia.” Most desirable and weighty will be Dr. 
Maltby’s opinion on many subule points of Greek metre ; 
which, notwithstanding the investigation of many excellent cri- 
tics and scholars, still remain disputable. 

In the Greek language, prosodiacal quantity is found to vary 
as the dialect varices. Lor the purpose of metrical direction, as 
well as for copiousness of etymological explanation, the editor 
judged properly in taking care that his Lexicon should notice 
the dialect, whieh gives to Pindar’s style a marked character. 
Until Joannes Grammaticus, Corinthus, Zuingerus, and Mat- 
taire can be consulied on the minute peculiarities of the different 
dialects; reference may be made, with advantage, to the Greek 
grammars composed and published either by Dr. Valpy ot 
or by Mr. Evans of Gloucester. Each work is duly 
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calculated for giving general information to Greek Jearners : 
Mr. Evans’s contains tables of the dialects, constructed on the 
authority of Mattaire in his “Grace Lingue Distecti.” The 
prevailing dialect of Pindar is the doric. The poet will net, on 
that aecount, experience mm this country the same unfavourable 
prejudice, by which in his early years he was mortified among 
his own fellow-citizens. Pindar five times contended with 
Corina, for superion excellence i lyric poetry. On each occa- 
sion, the ‘Thebans adjudged victory to Corinna. Olearius, in 
his dissertation “ De Poctriis Grecis,” intimates that Pausanias 
imputed failure of success, partly to the dialect used by Pindar. 
“ Lingue potits quim poetic w facultatis eas victorias fulsse 
Pausanias ait: eA enim MolicA usam Corimam, Doritd lo- 
quente Pindaro, quam wgié assequi audientes  potuerit.” 
(Poetriarum Octo, Xe. by Wollius im 1734. p. 146.) — Lf the 
{olie strains of Corinna were inharmonious as thase of Sappho, 
Astian was warranted im the epithet which he applied to Pindar’s 
judges : “6 "Auaten BENET "Axes aras. V.H. Lib. 19.25. 
Happily for the present and rising generation, happily for 
the credit and morals of Great Bria my this island abounds with 
schools, conducted by Masters deep in learniag, correct in taste, 
wise in discipline, sound in principles, and exemplary in cone 
duct. From many therefore the editor might have selected a 
patron. But being himself a Fellow of Winchester College (see 
title-page) there was singular propr ietv in his dedicating a book, 
designed ‘in usum ‘Tironum,” to the Master of that college. 
‘The work ace ordingly comes before the public under the sanction 
of Dr. Gabell, who like his unwearied (and what should not be, 
his stell nnrew arded) predecessor Dr. Goddard, is“ Literarun 
Llumameornum Cultor Felicissimus.” (See page dedicatory.) In 
their predilection for Pindar, the Masters of our primeipal 
schools, throuch different counties, give evident proof that their 
niuds are replete with classic lore, thet sentiments raised to. a 
heaght of dignified elevation, their judgment formed on the 
most approved standards of sublime writing mm lyric poetry. 
Every one, who understands Pmdar, admires hin. “"Exz9os 
Keives MAAS A yivWouEL, x PatTwy esi ayasos uotns, 1s.an Aristo- 
telian maxim.” (See "Hix. Nixcu. p. 6. edit. Oxford. 17 16.) 
After a lapse of ages and in a distant country, it is impossible 
that modern readers should enter fully mio all the local and bhis- 
torical circumstances, to which rather by a quick glance, than by 
ponited notice, Pindar alludes. Contessedly therefore, m many 
passages the edes of Pindar are obscure. Aud obscure also 
would be the two finest odes m the English language, viz. 
Drvdew’s “ Second Ode for St. Ceciiia’s Day,” and (peace to 
the anes of Dr. Julmson) Gray’s “ Bard,” to any one not 
acquainted 
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acquainted with Grecian and English history, It is one.thing for 
a poem to be uniformily obscure, (as are the works of Lyco- 
phron and Persius ;) another, to be obscure ouly in occasional 
places Tor the former case no defence can be made ; ‘in the 
latter, it is but the appearance of a thin cloud, iterposing itself 
between our eye and the sua’s orb’ which at length breaks 
away, aud leaves to us the renewed-enjoymeut of effulgence, 
With limitation of the remark to such compositions, as are in- 
trinsically fine, it must be incontrovertible that although des 
fective understauding in the reader will render a poem to him 
less valuable, yet ignorance on his part cannot lessen the degree 
of excellence, which the poetry possesses in itself, and which 
competent judges cau duly appreciate. Whatever may be urged 
against difficulties in Pindar, certain it is they are not greater, 
than what occurs in the choral odes of the Greek tragedies, 
Yet no Master, who felt confidence in his own literary strength, 
wad who knew how important it is that young men should be 
imured to patient perseverance in research, and to the habitual 
usage of combining words, ideas, sentences, and thence eliciting 
consistent meanizg ; no, such Master was ever so weak and. sq 
injudicious as to exempt his scholars from the task of interprete 
ing the choral odes, merely because they are difficult of exposje 
tion. The points for consideration are, whether the. matter be 
of sufficient weight, to deserve attention; the language of suffi- 
cient richness, to command adiniration ; whether “ Thoughts 
that breathe, and Words that burn” (Gray’s Progress of Poetry) 
are entitled to the notice of a poctical reader ; and whether only 
a shallow knowledge of Pindar be compatible with the pretens 
sions of any one, who laudably wishes to merit and to establish 
the reputation of being extensively and thoroughly acquainted 
with the best Greek writers, poetical and prosaic. If the ore, 
deeply deposited in its caverns, is of precious metal, the“ labour’ 
of breaking through the supermeumbent earth, though stubborn 
m soil, is compensated by the attaiument of treasure. | ‘That 
sach is the ore m the Pindaric mine ; in other words, that Pine 
dar-has been alwavs holden in the Inghest estimation, and theres 
fore is worthy of all the exertious which cay be made, for the 
purpose either of producing or of ebtaining familiar aequaint- 
ance with his writings, shall now be shewn by appeal to the sen- 
timents of authors themselves commendable, and to the endea- 
vours used by men of the highest character, with the view of re- 
commending Pindar for general reading. aly! 
[t would be superiluous to repeat, this place, whatever hag 
been collected by Benedict and Heyne, in praise of ,Pjadag, 
That Heyne should not lave introduced, from the werks of 9 
eng 
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critic severe, accurate, and minute as Dionysius Halicarnasseus, 
a passage which particularises and exactly describes the genius 
and style of this poet, is extraordinary. The passage runs thus : 


ZnaAwros dt % Mivdages CvouaTwr % vont wy ehvence, x; 
piyarongemtias x Tove, % mEgiurias % KATAOKELTS, % dora 
pews x) miKelas wes ndovns” % TUKVOTNTOE, % TEUVOTHTOS, 


% yroporoyias % ewepytias, % TAMMATIOLWY, % rJomorias, 
% avknoews x diivwosws marisa dé THY EIS GwWOPOTLINY % 
sugebesay % peyaAcmpimiay 7 Swv, 


es ioe is to be studiously imitated, on account of his words, 
thoughts, grandeur,nervous diction, copiousness, arrangement, force, 
his style which, if harsh, is tempered with agreeableness ; his close- 
ness, gravity, moral reflection, energy, use of figures, expression 
of manners, amplification, and power of heightening ; but princi- 
pally on account of his manners which have a tendency to promote 
temperance, piety, and such conduct as becomes greatness of 
mind.” 


(Those, who have not Hudson's Dionysius, may find this 
passage in Holwell’s Selection. p. 3.) Tn his treatise Megs 
Survdecews Ovoarwy, sect. 2. is delimeated by Dionysius the 
Avsegas “Aguouxs Nagaxtze. Among the writers, to whom 
this pFbar belongs, Pindar in his lyric poetry is mentioned 
by name. ‘That passage explains what Dionysius meant by 
wixcias wed ydov7s in the clause above-quoted. 

‘That Clemens Alesandrinus was very conversant with the 
works of Pindar, appears tg his quoting them not fewer then 
eleven times; viz. mp. 262. B. 294, C. 508. C. 319. D. S23. A. 
$56 C. 367. A. 483. B. 494. A. 598. B. 610. A. See Krx- 
wevros Adezavoews ta Evgionomera 5 Lutetiz. Ed. Vol. 1699. 


“Greeci uti antiquissimi, sic et sapientissimi, atque inter eos 
idem qui wxtate, omni etiam sapientia, et eloquentia prastat 
Homerus. Qui autem propius ad illius wtatem, iidem etiam ad si- 
militudinem, et sapientiam accedunt, quales preter Hesiodum Ho- 
meri xqualem, /Eschylus cum primis est, Pindarus, Sophocles, 
Euripides.” 

See p. 165. Jani Vincenti GRAvin& Opus- 
cula, edited by Thomas, now Bishop 
Burgess in 1792. 


Mathematical demonstration exacts rigid adherence to the one 
proposition immediately before you. Syllogistic reasoning al- 
jows excursion no farther then may be necessary for tindimg the 
middle term. It is not so in epic and lyric poetry. The formes 
hus its episode ; the latter its luauriaut excresceuce. Deny to 


1 lyre 
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lyric poetry the privilege of bounding from thought to thought 
in quick succession, as the train may lead, and you will mar one 
of its cistineuishing features, you will take from it one of its ap- 
propriate ornaments. "The odes of Horace, which exhibit the 
truest specimeus of lyric poetry, are those beginning with “ Sic: 
te diva potens.” Lib. i. 3.— Ille et nefasto.”” L. it, 13. 
—* Justum et tenacem propositi.” J. ii. 3. ‘The precision and 
wusterity of mathematical and logical sciences would bil the 

poet dwell on the subjects proposed, and on them only, viz. 

“The Ship;” “The Tree ;’ “Phe just and resolute Man.” 

dut lyric poetry hath its own laws, and according to those laws 

the merits or demerits of its excursions are to be tried. Vossius 
knew this, and therefore justifies digression in lyric poetry; and 

to Pindar’s usage of it applies favourable expressions. “ Varietas 

hc, atque immutatio, non modd est concessa ; sed magis com- 

mendat Carmen Lyricum. Fit autem svepe per digressionem, 

Sic crebro in Amoena quadam Vireta digreditur Pindarus.” Inst. 

Poet. L. ii. cap. 14. 

When in the year 1697, West and Welsted published their 
Oxford edition of Pindar, they acknowledged themselves indebt-+ 
ed for assistance to Bishops Stillingfleet. and Hough, to Dean 
Aldrich, and to the immortal editor of the Greek Testament, 
Mill. The co-operation of such men, in favour af Pindar, must 
secure to him no ordinary credit. 

Popular opinion, at this present time, concerning Pindar’s 
odes, seems to be formed on Pope’s misconception. In his 
“ Temple of Fame,” the allusions to Pindar conclude thus. 


“ And all appears irregularly great.” V. 221. 


This description results from judgment equally erroneous, as 
that which dictated the following ; 


« A strong expression most he seem’d t’ affect.” V. 194. 


Neither Homer, nor Pindar, is here characterised with that 
correctness, which full understanding of each -author’s works, 
and clear discernment of his striking feature, would enable a cri- 
‘ic to attam and express. Whatever might have been the case: 
in the dithyrambics, to which (as Vossius observes. Iust. Poet.’ 
iii. 14.) refer the Horatian words “ Numerisque fertur Lege sa- 
lutis” (4 L. Od. ii. 11.) yet irregularity does not predominate 
in the odes of Pindar. Conductors of education are fulfilling ‘a 
very material part of their province, when they endeavour to 
counteract the prevalence of ideas calculated to deter their pu- 
pils from the pursuit of high excellencies. It was judicious in 

Ss ' the 
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the Master of Rugby to select and bring forward, from the 
v¢ d Pr* 4s is, 8a 8 : . ° ° 
* Essay on Pope,” a critique corrective of vulgar prejudice. 


*“ We hear of nothing but the hupetuosity ant the sublimity of 
his (i. e. Pindar’s) manner; whereas he abounds in strokes of 
domestic tenderness. We are perpetually told of the boldness 
and violence of his transitions ; whereas, on a close imspection, 
they ajspear easy and natural, and are intimately connected with, 
and avise appositcly from the subject. Even his style has been re- 
presented as swelling and bombast ; but, carefully examined, it 
wil? appear pure and perspicuous ; net abounding with those harsh 
metaphors and that profusion of florid epithets, which some of his 
smiitators affect to tse.” 

See Dr. Wooll's interesting memoirs of 
Dr. Warton, and instructive selection 
from Iris works; p. 59. 

As in classical learning, universal philology, and critical dis- 
cernment, By. Warton was superior to Mr. Pope, his sentiments 
should check precipitation in condemmng Pindar. , 

~ Poetry and nsusic have loug been separated, and are now d)s- 
tinct arts; very few therefore of our best masters and most emi- 
went composers m mesic have traced the progress of their dig- 
nified science, from the more simple melody of the Hebrews and 
Greeks, to the complicated harmony which, in the opinion of 
Mr. Avison, produces “ those noble effects we often tind in 
grand ‘pesformfances.” (See his © Lssay on Musieal Lxpres- 
ston 3” p. 27. ed. 2.) A date musician however, whom Mr. 
Masoty styles an author pertectly acquainted with brs subject,” 
(See his ‘Essays on Enghsh Music ;” p, 24.) and whom he 
might Rave desenbed as asecond Wallis, or Ptolemy, the learned 
aad venerable Dr. Burney, nade deep research into the advance- 
ment, genius, compass, powers, of ancient music. By, the 
course of his work he was unavordably carried to the mentioa 
of lyric ‘poetry and Pindar, to whom he bears this testimony : 


/-#’Piiere ie no yrent poet or musician jn antiquity, ¥ hese moral 

character has been less censured than that of Pindar. Plutarch 
has preserved & single verse of his, Apicedkum, or Dirge, that was 
sung at his funeral, which short aod simple as it is, implies great 
praise, Z/is niun was pleasing te strangers end dear to his fellow- 
citizense His works abound with precepts of the purest morality ; 
and it dees not appear Sbat he ever traduced even his enemies; 
comforting hinself, for their matignity, by a maxim which he in- 
aected in his first Ppthic, and whicli afterwards became proverbial, 
That it is better ¥o be ‘envied thai pitied” (Sce p. 400. vol. 1. of 
* Genéral Fistory of Music,’’ by C. Burney. Mas. D. F.R.S. 


ht was to Be expected that remarks would be made on Pindar 
bya professor of poetry, whese own mind. is efidowed with 
poetical 
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poetical genius and enriched with extensive learning, and whose 
plan was 


‘In universo genere fixum primo habere pedem, unde ad sin 
gulos scriptotes et diversas poematum formas, prout res postulabit, 
argumenti confirmandi causi, deveniendum erie” (p 9. of Mri 
Copleston’s ‘ Prelectiones Academice.’’) 


Mr. Copleston has accordingly noticed Pindar in at least eight 
places of his Lectures, viz. p. 241, 273, 282, 288, 308, $10, 
415,446. It shall not be dissembled, that in the last of these 
passages, the professor is displeased with Pindar, and expresses 
disapprobation in these words ; eae em: 1 


“Cui enim non Pindari errabunda vestigia et cursus Jongas per 
ambages peractus, non aliquando bilem movent? Quin dissolute 
Ula rerum ex longinquo quesitarum mentio aded non_fgcilitatis 
speciem induit, ut sape dura potius ¢t coacta non meritd habea- 
tur.” (p. 446.) 


But even in this stricture it is observable, that Mr. Copleston 
does not pass an unqualified sentence of condemmation on Pin- 
dar, as though he were universally without close connexion and 
methodical order. His animadversion extends nideed to “ sepe,” 
but not to “semper.” The professor is more. candid. than 
to anke offence, if the judgment of Lawth should be set up in 
Opposition to-his ; wd 

* Meritd celébratur in digressionibus Pindati felix audecia.—Has 
bet necessitatis excusationent ; nec modé veniam, sed ‘ldudem me- 
ritd adeptus est: atque ita quidem, ut multa ejusdem, que in alio 
nec defendenda essent nec ferenda, in Pindare hoe nomine pro 
bari, ac valdé etiam laudari posse videantur.” (“De Sacré Poes§ 
Hebrxorum,” Praleetio xxvi. p. 351, Ed. 2775.) 


Mr. Copleston is ‘evidently fond of Pindar; and like one 
« Pindaricos qui non expalluit Hiadstus,” (Hor. 2 Ep: iii. 40.) 
feels pleasure in pointing out‘his merits. The two following 
passages mentiqn, with praise, the lofty scnuments, the mdepen- 
dence of mind, the freedom of speech, the habitual piety, which 
distinguished and dignified the poet. 


«“ At gravissima in hoc genere meritd sempér habita est Pindari 
auctoritas, qui Deos et Heroas et fabulosa vetustionigevi argumenta 
persequens, medio nonnunquam in cursuse revocat, ut sanctissimay, 
promat sententias, et ad principum ayres consilia plane divina de~ 
ferat. Cujus quidem rei singula vix carmina cxemplo carent,” 
(Prei. xxiv. p. $09.) =, eae : re, 

“ Neque Pindaro quidquam est usitatius, quantumvis westu ingenfé 
abrepto, quim ut debitos numinihonores reddat, Hine omni 
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ducit principium ; hue refert exitum. Hine oritur quodcunque est 
mortalibus boni: hinc piorum pramia, et non dubie improborum 
pene.” (Pral. xxi. p. 273.) 


The eulogy on Pindar, last for imsertion, is furnished by Mr. 
H. Hentingford. ‘The sentiments of it were not originally con- 
ceived by him ; but as he places them at the introduction to his 
volume, it may be presumed he adopts them, and would have it 
understood they entirely comeide with his own ideas. Intent on 
the work, which he bas well executed, and perhaps impressed 
with the truth of Longinus’s remark, Tay Asyav xcinss MOA- 
AHS w# IIEDPAS TEAEYTAYON eavyewnuz. (Sect. 6.) 
the editor modestly declines pronounemg judgment on Pmdar 
himself; but prudently recommends his author to the esteem 
and for the study of young men, m the words ef another, to 
whose opinion the first scholars of this country look with defer- 
éncé aud respect. In the volume, contaming the odes and lexi- 
con, stands prominent Mr. Barford’s encomium. It comprises 
so much in few sentences, discriminates so distinctly, and is so 
perfeetly just in its admiration of points, for which Pindar has 
been extolled through all ages, that it will properly conclude 
this article of review ; 


« Habetis Poétam effusissimi ingenii, mentis ardentissime, et ad 
sublimia maximé aspirantis; qua omnia tamen eo modo castigan- 
tur judicio atque temperantur, ut non ita sepé ultra modum pro- 
sitiant. Habetis Poétam, extra se quidem sxpé, furore quodam 
Pythico, non extra materiem, raptum; connexionis, sed et latentis 
et artificiosa, studiosum ; in quo nihil temere congestum aut malé 
coherens occurrit ; sed pulcherrima serics rerum inter se connexa- 
xum, et que venustatem non exiguam ex justa ducit collocatione. 
Habetis Poétam religioni unicé inservientem ; nullis verborum le- 
nociniis hominun) animos ad vitia deflectentem ; nec aded patronis 
‘suis obsequio devinctum, ut non quid et ipsis faciendum, ipsis. sit 
fugiendum, palam eloquatur. Id autem mihi de Pindari virtutibus 
pronuntiandum est, quod de Therone suo Pindarus priedicavit, 
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Arr. IIIf. Anatomie et Physiologie du Systéme Nerveur en 
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IN the present Article we propose to lay before our readers 
some account of the anatomical researches of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, relative to the brain and nervous system, It is otir 

sitcntian 
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jntention to ‘consider the anatomy of these organs to the extent 
only, that it exists in connection with their physiology. We 
shall not therefore enter into a more particular detail of their 
structure, than nay be sufficient to shew in what manner our 
authors have succeeded in establishing a relation between their 
anatomical discoveries and physiological conclusions. 

In order to represent the views entertained by Gall and Spurz- 
heim concerning the relations established between the anatomy 
and physiology of the brain and nervous system, we shall proceed 
to give extracts from that part of their works devoted to the 
consideration of the following question ;-—'lo what extent is the 
anatomy of the bram necessary, previous to the knowledge of the 
functions ascribed to the different parts of the organ, or to the 
confirmation of the discoveries made by other means? : 


‘«* It might have been expected that anatomists, from observing 
the great diversity in the constituent parts of the brain, would have 
been the first to inter a division and plurality of organs for the dif; 
ferent intellectual and moral facultics. But when we see, even at 
the present day, that Vicq-d’Azyr, after having presented not only 
a positive but a comparative view of the human brain, by com; 
mencing with the simplest structure in the insect, gradually ascend- 
ing to the compound brain of man, and then as gradually descend. 
ing from man to the insect, still admits but a single organ of the 
mind, we are taught by experience how little the simple knowledge 
of a mechanical structure is capable of enlightening either the phy- 
siologist, or the philosopher. It is only by attending to the phe- 
nomena of nature, and paying no regard to the pre-conceived opi- 
nions of cavilling metaphysicians, that we can expect to arrive at 
any more just or satisfactory ideas concerning the structure of the 
brain, Herder, struck with the phenomena of the intelligence ma- 
nifested in differeat animals and different individuals, conceived the 
idea of a plurality in the intellectual organs, and even the hope of 
being at some period able to discover them, by attertively com- 
paring different brains with their different qualities, Bonnet per. 
ceived fibres in the brain which he conceived might have different 
functions. 

“© We were employed during many years in accumulating a store 
of physiological and pathological facts, before we could arrive at 
any rational conclusion on the nature of the brain and nervous 
system. But to what advantage could we have turned that collec. 


tion of facts, if we had not previously .supposed an intimate apd _ 


necessary connection with their material conditions. 1t was thus, 
that prepared by the studies of physiology and pathology, we ad. 


vanced rapidly in discoveries, to which the scalpel alone would never 
have conducted us. If we have at length been enabled to establish 
such views of the anatomy of the brain as shall withstand the pro- 
gress of time, we are indebted for it, almost wholly, to our physio= 
logical und pathological ideas. It is the perfect relation sa 
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the intellectual phanomena and the materia) conditions of their 
existence, that ensures the durability of our anatomical and phy- 
siological doctrine relative to the brain and nervous system. 

“ It will be surely admitted that there is a great difference be- 
tween asserting that the discovery of the functions of the brain was 
made independently of the knowledge of its structure, and that 
there exists no immediate and necessary connection between its 
functions and structure. Could it be said, for instance, that motion 
and secretion have no connection with the organization of the mus- 
cles and the viscera, or that digestion and circulation of the blood 
have not an inseparable relation with the stomach and heart? 
Have not the organs of the senses an immediate and necessary con- 
nection with the functions to be performed by them? Why then 
should the functions of the brain be excepted from the general rule, 
for the reason that its organization and functions arc of a totally 
different order to those of the senses, or those belonging to the 
organic life? 

‘* Any doctrine respecting the functions of the brain, which 
could be shewn to be in contradiction to its ‘structure, must then 
necessarily be fulse. When any one shall shew the brain to be 
composed of glands, as an organ of secretion or excretion, then, 
unconnected with any superior function, it will be ranked with the 
other organic viscera. When any one shall shew acentral point of 
union for all the médullarv fibres, and shall find a cerebral mass 
ilike in ail animals, notwithstanding the diversity in number and 
quality of their faculties, then will the system which maintains a 
plurality of organs be satisfactorily refuted. If any one shall de- 
inonstrute that in different individuals of the same species, notwith- 
standing the distinctions in their common facuities, the brain shall 

resent an inyariable identity in its constituent parts, then will it be 
nupossible for us to assign a seat to the different organs, by com- 

varison of their physical developement with the intellectual energy. 
But if, on the other hand, it isan invariable truth, that animals with- 
out intellect are also without brain, being provided only with infe- 
fior hervons systems, for the supply of the organic viscera, and that 
these systems are multiplied according as the vegetative or organic 
life is more complicated ; that any faculty of the animat life, as in- 
stinct, propensity, intelligence, can only exist in conjunction with 
brain; that the constituent parts of the brain are multiplied and 
varied in the same relation and degree as the faculties; that all 
these facts concur in shewing theextraordinary energy in any par- 
ticular faculty invariably to correspond with an extraordinary deve- 
lopement in some part of the brain ; that the derangement of any 
faculty is Senneevel with a state of disease in a part of the cerebral 
mass, inthe same way that the privation of any of the senses is pro- 
duced by the existence of disease in the physical apparatus.— 

Lastly, if it can be shewn as a constant truth, that the brain is com- 

posid of many nervous systems, so distinct from each ‘other, that 

the diversity of the origins, directions, and terminations of the 
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fibrous fasciculi, of which they are composed, can be made evident 
to the senses, then it must without doubt be admitted, that an ana- 
tomy of the brain is established, in perfect relation with our do- 
trine of the functions. ‘The metaphysician will be no longer justi- 
fied in wandering abroad in vague speculations, by asserting that the 
operations of the mind are too obscurely hidden to allow of our 
discovering the material conditions suberdinate te their manifesta- 
tion,’’ 


With reference, however, to the doctrine of oyreuthors, we 
must not expect to find a physiological explanation of the action 
of the brain in the animal life, similar to that of the other viscera 
in the organic life: in the latter, the causes aud effects are of the 
same kind. When the heart sets in motion the blood, it is one 
action producing a second ; when the stomach reduces the ali- 
ment imto chyle, it is heat, moisture, the agency of the gastric 
juice, and the gradual compression of the muscular parietes of 
the organ upon iis contents, by which the changes are effected, 
aided by a degree of trituration, according to the species of the 
animal, and the nature of the food. ‘Phe functions of the brain 
are of a totally different order; they comprehend the mutual, but 
ever unintelligible, convection between matter and mind. Mhere 
is another difficulty not necessarily connected with the former: 
we do not, and pe rhaps never shall, comprehend how 1 impressions 
on the brain ave p: recived by the mind, and produce images tn it, 
although of their actual existence, or their seat, we canuot have 
any doubt, from the ettects of age and disease upon the memory. 
Without presuming then any knowledge of the essential principle 
of the mental faculties, our authors are only concerned in detmon- 
strating the corporeal cond:tions to which those faculties are 
subordmate. Anatomy, they say, is not to be regarded as a 
reparate aud distinct science 3 itis a part of physiology, having 
for its object, to shew how far the form, structure, and re Jatious 
of the different organs contribute to the knowledge of their fune- 
tious. At rarely h: ippens, however, that by an acquaintance with 
the structure of a part, the physiologist wiil be led to a knowledge 
of its functions. Yet, anatomy is efficient in the elue dition 
and confirmation of physiological truths, and it ca only be ex- 
pected that our knowledge of the fanebons of the biain and ner- 
vous system can arrive at any degree of perfection, when imvesti- 
vated by those acquamted with their s micture 

Being thus convinced that the structure of the diferent parts 
of the brain has a direct and necessary relation with their func- 
tions, our authors have, in their works, united these two objects 
us pirts of the same body of doctrine ; nor can there be m the 
Whole course of the natural scieuces any stady more deeply imte- 
resting thay the organization of the braim, that organ which cons 
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stitutes the essential nature of man and animals, which establishes 
their relations with external objects, which affords us some in- 
sight into the mode, by which nature has allied the moral and 
intellectual faculties with a material organization. 
The mode of dissectiug the brain practised universally by the 
anatomists in this country, and on the continent, is that which 
has been continued from the time of Vesalius, by whom it was 
first adopted, up to the present period. It consists in removing 
successive slices of the organ, and remarking the appearance pire- 
sented at each stroke of the kuife. Different anatomists have 
varied the direction of their incisions, exhibiting accordingly dif- 
ferent arrangements in the cortical and medullary matter, but 
still the principle was the same, however varied in its execution. 
But it is surprising that so many men of celebrity have, at dif- 
ferent periods, devoted a great portion of their lives to the inves- 
tigation of an grgan, in a manuer certainly the least likely to ac- 
complish their end. It was in fact commencing by the destruc- 
tion of an apparatus, the parts of which they wished to explore, 
What is there, it may be asked, in the organization of the brain, 
that should induce the anatomist to adopt a mode of investigating 
its structure, different from that which he pursues with so much 
success in eyery other organ of the body? Every organ in an anis 
mal body is composed of a particular arrangement of certain con+ 
stituent elements held in connection by an unitmg medium.— 
To take the stomach for example : the parietes of this organ are 
composed of three strata of animal substance. The external and 
internal strata are membranous, presenting however different tex- 
tures. Between these, there is a layer of muscular fibres inter- 
posed, all three bemg connected by cellular substance, and re- 
ceiving a supply of vessels and nerves in common with every other 
part of the body. ‘To examine the structure of the stomach, 
would the student commence by removing portions of the whole 
organ, after the manner mm which the brain is treated ; or if he 
did, would he be likely by this method to obtain any knowledge 
of the arrangement of the muscular fibres, or the mode of their 
connection with the contiguous membranes? Instead of destroy- 
ing, he would rather ajm at separating the different textures from 
each other, so that he might be enabled to observe their separate 
arrangement, connection, Xc. ‘hence the opinions hitherto 
entertained concerning the organization of the cerebral mass 
were most erroneous. With the exception of some few situa- 
tions, in which the tibrous structure of the white matter of the 
brain is manifested without the assistance of dissection, they con- 
sidered the whole as a mere inorganic pulp, in which no arrange- 
ment of parts could be distinguished. But besides the imperfect 
mode of dissection, the reasonings and conclusions of the meta- 
physicians 
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physicians have not a little contributed to impede the progress of 
anatomical discovery: their opinions concerning mind and its: 
operations, led them into the belief that there niust exist some. 
spot within the brain, to which all sensation must be referred, 
and from which all volition must emanate. With these views, 
aiatomists have in all ages been employed with the greatest dili- 
gence in endeavouring to trace the different nerves to one com- 
mon origin within the brain, which has beeu reported to exist in 
different parts of the organ. It is in the anatomy and physiology, 
of Gall and Spurzheim, that the fallacy of such conclusions is 
satisfactorily demonstrated. . 
Among the opinions set forth and strongly contended for by 
our authors, is one which we think will be readily admitted by 
the physiologists of this country, viz. that the different parts of. 
the cerebral and nervous systems are to be viewed as formed 
independently of each other. They do not consider the brain as 
a prolongation of the medulla spinalis, or that the whole ner-. 
vous system is derived from the former, or that the different 
masses of cortical and medullary matter, as medulla oblongata, 
spinalis, Sc. are prolongations of the cerebral substance. Ac-, 
cording to this mode of viewing the subject, we should find in. 
the different classes of anunals these different parts preserving 
the same relation to each other asin man. But, in particular 
instances, it is directly the reverse. In the horse, ox, sheep,. 
Sc. the brain is actually much inferior in size to that of man, 
while the medulla oblongata and spinalis very much exceed the 
volume of the same parts in the human subject. Besides, the 
volume of the medulla spinalis is not observed to decrease in 
proportion to the nerves that proceed from it, and im many of 
the lower orders of animals, where the brain is wanting, the 
nerves exist, shewing au independence of formation. Likewise. 
there are numerous instances on record of acephalous foetuses, 
foetuses possessing medulla spinalis and nervous system, but with, 
no brain: and there is an instance of monstrosity, where a child 
was born, and lived several years, having two heads united to- 
gether upon one vertebral column, wherein there must have been 
a double brain and a single medulla spinalis*. Soemmering. 
speaks of a foetus of eight months, well grown, im which the. 
medulla spinalis was deficient; and in an example of monstro-. 
sity examined by our authors, consisting of one limb ouly, Viz. 
the thigh, the nerves were found perfectly developed, and having 
their ordinary distribution. Many anatomists of celebrity, more 
especially Morgagui, Haller, Sandifort, &c. have believed that 





* Phil, Trans, vol. uxxx. p. 296. 
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the foetuses born acephalous were not originally formed so, buf 
that the defictency of cerebral substance, investmg membranes, 
and evew osseous covering, was produced by water accumulated 
im the ventricles of the brain, which distended those cavities, and 
by its pressure caused the sbsorption of the siperincumbent 
parts, while the child was yet in the womb. ‘The reasons of 
their opinions were, that in the examination of such cases, they 
found the nerves all perfectly formed, as well as the blood vessels 
entering into and departing from the cranium. But it is cer- 
tainly an erroneous principle which maintains that, in the con- 
struction of the body, those parts which are connected logether 
in their functions must necessarily be coutersporaueous m their 
formation. It is from the consideration of the facts which we 
have thus cursorily enumerated that our authors reject the opi- 
nion which assigns to the brain the common origin of the nervous 
system, and are induced to consider the different parts iIndepen- 
deutly formed, and differing as much m structure as mn their re- 
spective funcuon. 

It has been already stated, that it is to their views of the func- 
tions of the bram that our authors are indeb‘ed for having been 
enabled to establish an anatomy of the organ, im connection with 
its physiology. ‘They do not consider the brain as a single organ 
for the operations of mind, but they regard it as the aggregate 
of all the organs for the manifestation of the intellectual and 
moral fuculues. In its relation to anatomy, they view it as com. 
posed of separate nervous systems, multiplied according to the 
functions. In the same way that we tind the actions of the dif- 
ferent viscera, and the functions of the different senses subordi- 
nate to particular nervous systems, so each instinct, each intellec- 
tual faculty in man and aminals is shewn to depend upon, and be 
in connection with, some part of the cerebral mass. 

We have already alluded to the opinion of our authors con. 
cerning the organization of the white matter of the bram. By 
drawing a smooth fine- edged knife carefully across it, in one di- 
rection, the fibrous structure will be distinctly seen. By using 
the sume maneuvre in the opposite direction, winch must of 
course be that contrary to the course of the fibres, a homogene- 
ous appearance is presented. ‘Thus ascertaining the direction of 
the fibres in different parts of the organ, our authors proceed to 
livestigate the mode of their origin, course, and counection with 
the grey or cineritious substance. ‘They pursue the tract of the 
diff reut bundles of fibres to their origin and termination, which 
they imvariably tind to. be m masses of grey matter, ulways pro- 
portionate to the number of fibres proceeding from them. They 

* hkewise find thatthe portions of grey substance, seen tm the cen- 
al parts of the organ, are but su aaany sources from which new 
bundles 
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bundles of fibres take their origin. ‘Thus they establish an im- 
portant relation between the grey and white matter, which they 
tind observed throughout the. whole nervous system, viz. that the 
former is every where the source of origin, the matrix of the 
medullary fibres, whether it be m the bra, medulla spinalis, or 
ganglia of the nervous system, which they consider as analogous 
in structure and functions to the grey matter within the brain, 
and existing as so many centres (foyers) of medullary fibres. It 
was from the consideration of the preceding facts, ‘and from the 
recollection that in young animals the grey substance is found to 
be much more abundant, in comparison to the white, than in 
those of a more advanced age, in which, on the contrary, it is 
observed gradually to decrease: that our authors have deduced 
an opinion that the grey substance is the source of nutrition to 
the medullary tibres, a conclusion not exactly according with our 
physiological doctrines, that all parts derive from the blood the 
matter of their formation and growth. 

It is in the medulla oblongata that Gall aud Spurzheim first 
begin to investigate the course of the bundles of fibres compo- 
sing the mass of the brain. It is with the fasciculi of tibres 
which are seen to decussate at that part denomimuted the ante- 
rior pyramids that they commence the dissection. ‘These fibres 
are traced successively through the pons varolii, crura cerebri, 
optic thalami, corpora striata, aud ultimately terminate by di- 
verging into the convolutious of the anterior and part of the 
middle lobes of the cerebrum. But although they may be said 
to be the continuation of the same fibres which are observed to 
arise primarily from the decussating anterior pyramids, and to 
terminate in the superficial convolutions of the cerebrum, still it 
must be remembered, that in this course they have received a 
prodigious accession from the different masses of grey substance 
through which they have passed, as the pous, optic thalami, and 
corpora striata. Other primitive bundles of fibres are. traced 
from their origm in the grey substance, forming part of the pos- 
terior pyramids and corpora olivaria, and pursuing the same 
course with the same accessions of fibres as the former, but ul- 
timately terminating in the convolutions of the posterior and re- 
maining part of the middle lobes of the cerebrum. ‘Thas the he- 
mispheres of tle cerebrum are composed of primitive fasciculi 
of fibres arisig in these different situations; from this view of 
their formation we derive the explanation of a fact in pathology, 
which has beeuw hitherto wholly mexplicable, viz. that »pressure, 
operating upan different parts of the organ, produces opposite 
effects. We have explained that the fibres which proceed to the 
auterior, and part of the middle lobes of the cerebrum, are the 
continuation of the decussating fibres of the anterior pyramids, 
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This satisfactorily accounts for the pathological fact, that ‘press 
sure, Operating upon the anterior lobes of the cerebrum, produces 
its effects on the opposite side of the body; while, on the other 
hand, the fibres composing the posterior lobes having nodecussa- 
tion at their origin, pressure upon that part produces its etfeets 
on the same side of the body. We have stated: how the great 
mass of the hemispheres 1s formed by the diverging medullary 
fibres, which arriving at the superior and lateral parts, termrinate 
every where in the grey substance. But it is also shewn that 
there are fasciculi of fibres im the hemispheres disposed in a cons 
trary direction to the diverging fibres; as the latter terminate in, 
so do the former commence from the grey substance, and frou — 
thence converge on every side towards the: parietes of the ven-. 
tricles, where they decussate with the diverging faseiculi, and 
continue their course in a direction towards the median line, to 
unite with those from the opposite hemisphere. ‘Thus the for- 
mation of the cavities, denominated ventricles, results from the 
mechanical arrangement of the surrounding parts; they are 
spaces left between the diverging and converging fasciculi, and 
are not therefore to be considered as having any relation to the 
functions of the organ; the correctness of which opinion is 
shewn by pathological facts, to which we shall presently refer, 
Ji has been a generally received opinion that the convolutions of 
the brain are to be considered as contrived for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating the supply of blood to the deep-seated parts of -the 
organ. Itis now made evident that their formation depends in- 
tirely on the arrangement of the medullary fibres, instead of 
being merely subservient to the disposition of the investing vas- 
cular membrane. ‘This is explained im the following manner. 
"The diverging nervous fibres having, as has been stated, decus- 
sated, with the converging fascicyli at the external border of the 
ventricles, afterwards separate, and, continuing their divergent 
course, terminate by espanding into the hemispheres. ‘The 
fibres of which the fasciculi are composed have not however all 
the same length, the shortest of them terminate immediately 
beyond the parietes of the ventricles, those.that are longer ex- 
tend to a greater distance, and are m close apposition to each 
other. ‘Thus there must necessarily be formed different eleva- 
tions and depressions, according to the different Jength of the 
fibres which constitute the projecting convolutions and inter- 
vening sulci. By closer examimation, it appears that there are 
two strata of fibres in each convolution, and that they are eon- 
nected in the centre by a cellular tissue, so fine as to allow of 
their ready separation, either by the propulsion of water, or the 
inflation of air between them. By this conformation, the con- 
valutions are seen to be so many duplicatures, which may be un- 
folded, 
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folded, as a continuous membrane, of prodigious extent. This 
is really what takes place in certain cases in pathology, the 
knowledge of which at once’ confirms the correctness of the ana- 
tomical views ‘developed by our authors. [Tt is well known that 
the accumulation of water in fydrocephalus commences in the 
veutricles of the brain, and’ that the disease will proceed to a 
great extent .withoat inducing a derangement in the intellectual 
faculties. It was generally believed that in such, cases there 
must have been disorganization in the substance of the brain, 
proportioned to the magnitade of the accumulation. But how 
can such opinion accord with the integrity of the intellectual 
function? [t is to Gall and Spurzheim that the merit is due of 
explaining facts, hitherto so irreconcileable. It was, as they as- 
sert, to their observation of the phxnomena presented in cases 
of hydrocephalus that they are indebted for the first ‘ideas of “the 
structure of the convolutions. "They had an opportunity of wit- 
ressing the case of a woman who had lived from her ifancy to 
the age of 54, with dropsy of the bram, and they observed that 
she was as active in body, and intelligent im mind, as other 
women of the same rank with herself. Llaving long been con- 
‘vinced that it could only be through the medium of the braiu 
that the mind could manifest itself, and that an integrity of the 
organ was indispensible to the perfection of its functions, they 
were induced to think, that in the brains of hydrocephalic pa- 
tients, there could not possibly be that destruction or disorgani- 
zation of the cerebral substance which had been supposed te 
take place. The woman died of inflammation in the intestines, 
and, upou dissection, the cavities of the brain were found toe 
contain about four pints of transparent water. ‘The convolu- 
tions at the stipertor part of the hemispheres had entirely disap- 
peared, and in the lateral parts they were indistinct. ‘The at- 
tention ot our authors was more particularly directed to the 
course of the medullary fibres composing the convolutions, 
which, in the healthy brain, proceed vertically from the base to 
the summit of each fold. In the brain of this hydrocephalic pa- 
tient, on the other hand, the fibres composing the same parts 
were seen disposed horizontally around the cavities contaming 
the water. The immediate inference was, that the convolutions 
which in the natural state are perpendicular, had, by the separa- 
tion of their fibrous fasciculi, been extended into a horizontal 
position. They had been gradually unfolded by the accumula- 
tioh of water within the ventricles, until at length the convoluted 
‘appearance was entirely destroyed, and the brain reduced into 
the state of an extended membraneous bag, che organization 
of its parts remaining perfect, there being simply an alteration 
in the mechanical arrangement, not affecting the execution of fis 
re * functions, 
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functions, which depend on the organization of the fibres, not on. 
the direction in whith they may exist. By this explanation of’ 
the consequences produced by uccunsulation of water within the 

ventricles, we are enabled to understand how the integrity of the 

mtellectual functions has still remained, notwithstanding the 

prodigious enlargement and distortion im the fourm of the head 

mi te cases of hydrocephalus recorded by different pathological 

writers. 

Se increasing is the interest in this new and important depart- 
meut of physiological enquiry, and so wide a tield for deep spe- 
culation and accurate observation does it present, that when the 
work of Dr. Spurzheim, which he has promised to the English 
vation, shall make its appearance, we shall take the earliest op- 
portunity of satisfying the curiosity of our readers by an analysis 
of its coutents. 





Arr. IV. The Churchman Armed against the Errors of the 
Time. Published under the Direction of the Society for the 
Distribution of Tracts in Defence of the United Church of 
England and Tretand, as by Law established. Sve. ‘Three 


Volumes in Two. Stockdale. 18/4. 


T Othe formation of new societies, especially for religious pur- 
poses, we entertain a very strong objection, inasmuch as we con- 
ceive that there is no pious or benevolent design, which may not 
be carried into full effect by the exertions of those which are 
already formed, In these days of increasing disorganization and 
dissent, there is a most imperious cal! uponthe friends of our ve- 
nerable establishment to unite not only im purpose, but in the 
meaus of carrying that purpose into effect. We would rather see 
the province of an ancient society enlarged, and the sphere of its 
action extended, than new associations formed to supply its wants 
and to remedy its deficiency ; because in such proportion as fresh 
objects start up, the affection of its old members will be diverted 
from the interests of the parent, to those of its illegitimate, or even 
of its legitimate offspring. These, howeyer, are the lcast of those 
evils which are to be apprehended from that prurieucy of associ- 
ation, which is one of the characters of the present age; we dread 
the consequences which daily arise from the moral and religious 
principles of extensive places and districts being entrusted to the 
conceit, the absurdity, and often the wilful ignorance and error of 
individuals, calling themselves “ Church of England ‘Tract So- 
cioties,” and designating themselves by those names, which are 
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calculated to impose upon the imbecility of the many, and the 
caprice of the few. But of these and of their transactious we shafl 
have occasion to speak hereafter at more considerable hength. 

Feeling therefore the weight of all these objections, we should 
not easily have been disposed to countentnce the esertions of anv 
new Society for distribution of religious books; nothing indeed 
but the contents of the volumes before us could have reconciled 
us to that Society, under whose direction they were published. 
We are at all times open to conviction, whenever there is an ac- 
cumulation of facts sufficient to induce lis to make an exception, 
and iu favour of a purticular instance to resign a general opinion, 

‘These three volumes are published under the direction of a So- 
clety, established in 1313, “ for the Distribution of Tracts ia 
Detence of the Church of England as by Law established.” ‘The 
title which they have assumed, promises much, and weare bound 
im justice to say, that what they have professed to perform, they 
have fully and faithfully accomplished. ‘Lhe first objection which 
we entertained against their proceedings, arose {Yom their proba- 
ble interference with that ALMa Maren of ail orthodox in- 
struction and Church principle, the Society for the promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. With this venerable Institution, however, 
the Society in question appear cautiously tu have avoided any in- 
terference ; nor i8 any tract pemted or circulated under their di- 
recuon, which is upon the list for distribution of the former. 
Their objects, indeed, are clearly distinct; the purpose of the 
former being to disseminate the knowledge of Christianity among 
the lower rank of the community, while the design of the later 
is to distribute those publications, which are more particularly 
adapted to form the opinions and to strengthen the principles of 
the higher orders of society. How far this might have 
been engrafted upon the proceedings of the Society for the pro- 
motion of Christian Kaowledge, we cannot say ; it certamly forms 
at present no part of their plan. ‘Phis new Society therefore are 
certainly acquitted of the charge of intrusion and interference ; 
it remains for as to examine how far they have acted up to their 
professions, and proved themselves attached te the principles 
which they. profess to defend. 

The publication of single wacts for the use of the higher orders, 
sa measure which cannot be expected to command success: so 
great is the inappetency for thissort of instruction, partly froaupride, 
partly from carelessness, partly from economy, that any attemps 
to carry these means into effect, must prove generally abortive, 
This Society therefore judged right in ombodying these various 
pamphlets and publications in a volume, which otherwise would 
have [itt!e chance of being attended to by the public. Single 
tacts may be lent and lost, they form no vistble part of a pee 
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and their very form seems to preclude any continued attention. 
But if they are judiciously selected, and systematically arranged 
in a volume, they pass into a permanent form, aud a lasting pos- 
session, and command all the attention aud success which may 
fairly be expected to attend such a publication. The ‘¢ Scholar 
Armed” was the first book of this sort which issued from the 
press, which for the value and scarcity of its materials, and for the 
soundness and vigour of its principles, was justly esteemed the 
very champion of the orthodox faith. ‘The present volumes ap- 
pear to have been formed upon the same model, nor are they in 
any pomt of view unworthy of their illustrious prototype. 

The Committee to whom their publication was entrusted, ap- 
pear to have taken a very extended and masterly view of the great 
questions, which now demand the attention of every friend to the 
constitution im ochurch and state. They have with great 
judgment, however, steered clear of the turbulence and the noise 
of party a and have diected their attention to those 
foundations and principles upon winch the superstructure of 
practice can alone be grounded with wisdom, or be supported 
with justice. ‘They have divided their work into five departinents, 
arising out of each other, and forming regular links in the great 
chain of civil and ecclesiastical polity. 

I. The Constitution of the Church of Christ, the Ministerial 
Commission, and the Unity to be established in the Church. 

If. Ecclesiastical Establishments and Tests. 

iL. Church of England. 

[V. Popery. , 

¥. Toleration. 

To each of these departments is prefixed a preface, explana- 
tory of the various tracts which they severally comprehend, and 
of the principles which they mculeate. ‘The design of the whole 
is laid open in a general preface, every sentence of which meets 
our most cordial and hearty concurrence. 


«« The first object of this Society was to impress upon the public 
mind, and particularly upon that of the rising generation, the strong 
and paramount claims of PUBLIC PRINCIPLE. By PRINCIPLE isnot 
meant the airy speculations of vague and delusive theory ; but that 
code of moral law, which is the joint result of reason and experi- 
ence. These are the great guides of our judgment on things 
around us, the source of all that renders life a blessing either in an 
individual or a national view, and the origin of that rRinciPLE upon 
which all public and private institutions are established, and are to 
be maintained. Without experience, all the efforts of the human 
mind, are to every practical purpose, little better than the phantoms 
of a visionary imagination, which have no foundation on which their 
utility can be grounded, or their permanency sccured. Without 
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reasoning upon the nature of things, experience sinks into a low 
and sordid calculation of temporal advantage, and man becomes 
a mere machine of selfish and degraded interest. -PRinciPLe is 
that compounded motive of attion which reason informs us is con- 
sonant with the laws of abstract right, and experience teaclies us is 
conducive to the welfare and happiness of man. | 

“ Upon Princip_r then, thus created and established, we found 
our attachment to all that is high and honourable in the more con- 
tracted paths of private life, to all that is venerable and noble in the 
more expanded prospect of public duty. Upon principie, the 
fabric of our constitution both in Church and State is reared and 
supported, and by principe alone can it be strengthened and main- 
tained. This ix the high ground upon which every pure and patrio- 
tic mind must take-its stand, and upon this we must rest our defence 
of all that is dear to us as Englishmen and as Christians. . 

“* To inculcate and to vindicate this PRINCIPLE on a most Vital 
and essential point in our political no Jess than our religious exist- 
ence, is the design of the present publication. To the defence of 
our English Church these volumes are peculiarlf dedicated and 
directed. Experience would teach every thoughtful and inquiring 
mind, with how powerful a bond of united interest the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil institutions of our native land are cemented and con- 
firmed. Upon this ground alone, every ardent lover of the civil con- 
stitution of his country would give some portion of his attachment 
and favour also to the ecclesiastical. But political’ ExPrDIENCY is — 
net PRINCIPLE; it forms a part only of that seund and inestimable 
rule of moral action. Not only because experience teaches us that 
the Church is an integral and essential part of our constitution, but 
because reason declares that it is a pure, primitive, and apostolic 
institution, it is that we assert its claims to our protection and love ; 
and thus upon PRINCIPLE, we become the zealous defenders of our 
established Church.’ Vol. I. Preface, p. vi, 


The contents of the first department are, L. Eight discourses 
by the Rev. Edward Davies, the learned author of “ Celtic Re 
searches,” and “The Mythology and Rites ‘of the Druids.” 
if. Extracts fram Wake's Apostolic Fathers.. III, 'The expla- 
nation of the Ember days.in Lent, by that pious and excellent 
layman, R. Nelson, Esq. These are all admirably adapted to 
give the theological student a satisfactory idea of the constitution 
of the primitive Church, the order and succession of the ministry; 
and of that unity, which is so essential not only to the propaga~ 
tion but to the preservation ef Christian truth. Although the 
writings of the early Fathers are of no authority with us, us with 
the Romanists, yet as they inform us of the disciplines, doctrines, 
and practices of the earliest days, they are to be received with all 
the veneration, and read with ail the attention due to human tes- 
timony and human authority ; and may furnish these later ages of 
the Church with many "a documents and important — 
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both for the regulation of our conduct, and the formation of our 
judgment. The following extract from the preface to this part 
of the work will best explain the intention of the Editors. 


“ The editors of this compilation have an earnest wish to impress 
correct notions of the Christian Church upon the minds of those whe 
read this part of their work. For this purpose they would observe, 
that what was deemed, by the apostles of Christ and their compa- 
nions, to be essential to the character of the Church, claims the 
closest possible regard in these advanced ages of the Gospel. It 
may be that God has, in his infinite wisdom, purposely left some 
particulars, concerning the nature and constitution of the Christian 
Chureh, unpronounced, with commanding precision, in the New 
‘Testament, in order that, under the authority of apostolieal and 
primitive example, the general spirit of the Gospel might be more 
conspicaous and free among those who strive to acquire it in its 
genuine characters of humility and a love of concord. While, then, 
we have before us the usages of the apostles, and of those who im- 
mediately succeeded them, ket us distrust our own private notions 
of that diseipline, by which the Christian faith may be best main- 
tained in genuine purity, if at any time we should fmd our notions 
at variance with their usages. With the Bible in our hands, let us 
be careful not to overlook the primitive practices of the apostles 
and earliest Christians ; but, from what they believed, and from what 
they practised, under the direction of their Divine Master, to “ go 
and teach all nations,’’ let the nature of the Christian Church be as- 
certained, rather than from the uncertain and very contradictory 
notions of the present day.” Vol. 1. P. 3. 


The second department, which is dedicated to the considera- 
tion of “ Ecclesiastical Establishments and Tests,” contains a 
still larger portion both of scarce and valuable matter. Its con- 
tents are, 1. Essay on Establishmentsin Religion, by the Rev. Mr. 
Rotheram. ‘This may be considered as a tract of very great abi- 
lity, and is now scarcely to be proeured. It was first published in 
answer to the Confessional. if . Warburton’s Alliance between 
Church and State, Part l. being the most masterly exposition of 
the nature and tendency of a test law. Hl. A Sermon of Bp. 
floadley on the Delusion of many Protestants, who even in his: 
days were desirous of relaxing the test laws in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholics. It is worthy of observation, with how much 
zeal and eariestness even that patron of religious hberty (as it 1s 
termed) opposes even the first advances to admit the Roman Ca- 
tholics into power; with how much ,more reason and warmth 
would he have combated that overwhelming and fatal measure, 
which, under the specious name of Emaneipatien, will resign our 
constitution into their hands. IV.. Bishop Sherlock’s Arguments 
against a Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts. V. Bisho 
Horsley’s 
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Horsley’s Review of the Case of the Protestant Dissenters, with 
reference to the Test and Corporation Acts. VI. 'The Claims of 
some English Protestants to greater Liberty than they now enjoy, 
by Bishop Ellys. He who will read with attention and care the 
preceding inimitable treatises upon these important subjects, will 
possess him fully of all that can be advanced in support both of 
un established religion, and of those tests by which itis supported ; 
and will rise from these great masters in civil and ecclesiastical 
polity, enabled with the coolest reason to approve, and with the 
soundest argument to defend the ground work of our Constitution 
in Church and State; and with the most sovereign contempt 
for the delusive speculations, air built theories, and empty decla- 
mations of religious sciolism and experimental infidelity. To 
these argumentative and masterly treatises is subjoined VII. Ex- 
tracts from Reflections on the French Revolution, by Ed- 
mund Burke, containing defences of an Establishment, and exhi- 
biting all the confusion of Ecclesiastical anarchy, with all the 

‘» power of manly eloquence and vivacity of imagination, which dis- 
tinguished that great and illustrious siatesman. From the Edi- 
tor’s preface to this departmeut of the work, we shall present the 
following extract. 


‘¢ To meet the various and complicated evils arising from this 
fatal source, it has been considered no less indispensable to the po- 
litical, than to the religious interests of every well ordered governs 
ment, to erect a CHuRCH EsTABLISHMENT; Or, in other words, to 
choose one out of the various contending parties, whose doctrines 
the State shall approve and preter, whose Todaline it shall honour 
and protect, and whose professors it shall encourage and maintain. 
With the reasons of this preference, or with the truth of the doc- 
trines thus approved, the idea ofa Church Establishment has no im- 
mediate connection. Our attention will be directed to these points, 
when the Church itself, and its own peculiar merit, shall come 
under our review ; all that now requires our consideration, is the 
necessity of such an establishment to further the interests of Chris- 
tianity in general, and to promote the welfare and happiness of each 
particular political body. Anarchy in politics is the necessary at- 
tendant upon anarchy in religion. Hence it has been the constant 
policy of those who have aimed at the destruction ofall civil govern- 
ment, to direct the first blow at the Church Establishment ; for, as 
long as the Church remains unpolluted, the bonds of civil union are 
still uninjured. The eventful period, in which our lot of existence 
has been cast, has too clearly disclosed the fatal success of so nefa- 
rious and so deep-laid a policy. The history of our own country in 
former years, and the record of our own experience in these latter 
days, will bear a powerful and overwhelming testimony to the prac- 
tical truth of these opinions. The political and the ecclesiastical 
establishments of a State mutually support aad maintain each wy 
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they grow with each other’s growth, they strengthen with each 
other's strength ; ifs the State which protects, honours, and che- 
rishes the Church; it is the Church which defends, adogns, and 
conSecrates that political body with which she is so intimately con- 
nected. 

“ Nor is this union accomplished for the sake of rendering the 
Church political, but the government religious. To infuse into 
every order of the State a holy zeal in the cause of that Christianity 
which is a constituent part even of the body politic, to point out 2 
path of religious faith to the multitude of every rank, who have no 
power to select or to choose tor themselves, and to present that uni- 
form appearance of religion, which is so essential to its general and 
easy reception, ts the first grand design of a Cuuncn ESTABLISH: 
went.’ Vol. 1. P. 178. 


Yu the lirst part of the second volume are contained those pub- 
Reatuons Which display the character and the pretensions of the 
Church of England. We think that the Editors have shewu 
great judgment in selecting, Ist. Swilt’s Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man with respect to religion and government; a treatise 
“ hich, for practical simplicity, soundness, and moderation, 
Ca mot at any time, but particularly in these dangerous and slip- 
pery tines, be suiliciently read or admired, 2d. Archbishop 
Synge’ s ‘True Churchiian is’ also-a ‘sound dnd useful work; and 

Sdly, Bishop Ellys on the Nature of that Supremacy, which in 
ecclesiastical matters is vested in the crown, is a book to which 
the student may apply for much valuable information upon this 
difficult and delicate subject. “These three are the only tracts 1m 
this department ; a fourth however 1s mentioned in the Preface, 
* An Apology for the Church of England,” by the present Dean 
of Winchester. We know not for what reason this is omitted, 
as it was clearly the intention of the Editors to have inserted it. 
We hope im the second edition that it will be presented to the 
readers, as it is a Sermon which is peculiarly distinguished for 


that ortginal conception, and affectionate eloquence, which are the 


ciaracterisues of its learned author. The views taken of the 
Church of England in the Preface to this part of the work will 
altord much satisfaction to the reader: 3 


“ Of all ecclesiastical establishments, and of all the various forms 
of Christian government, known under the name of national 
churches, we may w thot fear assert that the Church of England 
is among the purest, the holiest, and most perfect. And this we 
believe, not from any inherent claims in herself to a higher share 
of Christian pe rfection, nor in detriment to the excellence of esta- 

blished churees in any other nation, but from her strict conformity 
with the commands of her great Mast ter, and her close resemblanee, 
both in constitution and in form, to the primitive and apostolic al 
* Churches. 
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Churches. Though “ her foundations are upon the holy hills,” she 
vindicates to herself no share of innate auth@jty, or necessary in- 
fallibility. All the power which is assumed by her, over the wills 
and the affections of her children, is derived from a higher source. 
Every article in the faith, every law in the constitution, every ordi- 
nance in the discipline of the Church of England, is binding only 
upon the conscicaces of her sons as it is immediately derived from 
the authority of Scripture. Scripture is the test by which the va- 
lidity of her claims are to be tried, and is the only criterion by 
which she can be judged. But here a material point arises ; it is 
‘not upon Scripture, as interpreted by herself, that she relies, but 
upon Scripture as interpreted by the laws of sound reason. and of 
common sense. ‘There are parts’ of the Church of Christ which 
rest their claims nominally upon Scripture, but then it’is upon 
Scripture interpreted by themselves. They acknowledge, indeed, 
the existence of the law by which they are to be judged, as did 
the Scribes and Pharisees.of old, but at the same time they reserve 
to themselves the sole and paramount authority of their own inter- 
pretation ; thus reasoning, if reason it can be. called, as it were in, 
a circle, first taking for granted their authority in the interpreta, 
tion of Scripture, and then proving it from itself, ‘The Church of 
England, on the. contrary, when she submits herself to this test, 
resigns every inherent claim of interpretation, and, calls in sound 
and unprejudiced reason as the judge, either to confirm or to reject 
her claims. Whatever cannot be drawn by the dedtiction of clear 
and unsophisticated argumentation, ftom the: pure fountain of the 
Holy Scriptures, forms no article, either of her Constitution or of 
her creed”” Wol. Te 'P. 20) © “% 





The tracts upon the subject-of Porpery are selected with pe- 
cular discrimination and judgment: [. Popery Destructive of, 
the Evidences of Christiamty, by N. Foster, 13,.D, is a Sermon, , 
which was preached before the University of Oxford in 1746, and , 
peculiarly demanding the attention of the reader at the present 
time, when attempts are made even from the highest quarters to 
confound all religious opinions and doctrines in one amalgama- 
tion of ignorance and inditterence. ‘The Author of this important 
discourse was the learned Editor of Plato, and a man distinguish- 
ed alike for powers of imtellect and depth of research. If. 
Bishop Bull’s answer to the Queries of the Bishop of Meaux 
respecting the corruptions of the Church of Rome, m relation to 
Ecclesiastical Government, the Rule of Faith, and the Form of 
Divine Worship, a treatise which for its acuteness and learning 
should be in the hands of every theological student. ILI. Dr, 
Kipling’s (the present Dean of Peterborough) Examination of - 
Certain. Accusations brought recently by the Irish Papists against, 
B:itish and Lrish Protestants of every denomination, ‘This was 
vecasioned by the republication of Ward's Errata a few years 
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since, and has become exceedingly scarce: it is a happy speci ° 
men of vigorous and convincing precision both in statement and 

in reasoning. LV. Christ, not St. Peter, the Rock of the 

Christian Church by the present learned Bishop of St. David's. 

V. A Second Letter on the Independence of the Ancient 

British Church, upon any Foreign Jurisdiction, by the same author; 
a publication which does credit both to his ingenuity and to his 

discernment. VI. The Case stated between the Church of 
Fiugland and the Church of Rome, by C. Leslie, AM. This 

1s by the celebrated author of “ The Rehearsal,” “ A Short and 
Easy Method with a Deist,” &c. and is given in the form of a 

dialogue between aa English Roman Catholic nobleman, and a 

genteman of the Church of England, and successfully demon- 

strates the doubt and danger attending the communion of the 
iormer, and the satisfaction and certainty to be found within the 

latter. ‘Lhe reader who shall bave thoroughly acquainted him- 

self with the six treatises which form this department of the 
work, will have gained all the knowledge upon this important 
subject, which may be necessary upon all common occasions, 
on which a question may arise respecting the genius and the ten- 
dency of the two religions. He will also learn that whatever is 

the genius of Popery, it can admit neither of alteration nor im- 
provement; but that what its professors were in the darkest and 
most bloody ages of persecution, such they both would aud must 
be now, were they endued with power and invested with autho- 
rity. With the tollawing passage in the Preface we were much 

pleased : 


“ Popish authority here was obtained by murder, preserved by 
the promotion of continual dissentions between the prince and his 
subjects, reluctantly submitted to at all times, and finally thrown 
off with the unanimous consent of the monarch aud the people. 
After the objections made by Luther, to Popery, had induced all 
serious men to examine for themselves, with what cautious pru- 
dence a reform was made in this country, the general approbation 
of all foreign churches abundantly proves. So evidently indeed 
did we retain all the esseniials of Christianity, ia the opinion of 
even Papists themselves, that Pope Pius the [Vth is said to have 
offered Queen Elizabeth a confirmation of all she had done, pro- 
vided his supremacy was acknowledged. (See Camden's Eliza- 
beth, and Baker's Chron. An. 1560.) This being refused, a spirit 
of animosity arose, which the lapse of three centuries has not ex- 
tinguished. But Popery remains the same in its tenets and its 

ractices. Nor to prove this truth should we refer to the histories 
of the Reformation, nor of the times immediately preceding that 
event, but to the rebellion and murders, which, during the last 
twenty vears, have been perpetrated in Ireland, and which no im- 
partial cbserver can suppose to have arisen from any other “— 
than 
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than the rancour of papists against their fellow subjects, and the 
hope of success while our country was engaged with its inveterate 
foe, who at that time, had under his command nearly the whole of 
the continent. At that time, I repeat, when subjects of any loy- 
alty would patiently have submitted to most grievances, rather than 
embarrass government, then, and how much less have agitated the 
whole kingdom for claims, which, if granted, would according to 
their own avowal, have conferred the bare possibility only, of enjoy- 
ing places of honour and profit on a few. Against Popery there- 
fore, such as it has been, such as, from its constituent principles, it 
ever must be, the Church of England remains the great bulwark 
of the Reformation, and to impress her sons with the nature of the 
tears she opposes, the following tracts are republished.” Vol. IL. 
~ 124. 


On the subject of ToLERATION we find but two Treatises, 
both however of considerable merit; I. True Moderation, by 
T. Brett, LL.D. in which, among much excellent matter, the 
distinction to he made between the opinions and the persons of 
dissentients from our establishment is well pointed out: II. Steb- 


bing’s Essay on Civil Government ; in which will be found aw 


able answer to the impractical speculations of Locke and Boyle. 
Some additions might have been made with considerable effect 
to this part of the work, particularly from the Sermons and 
Charges of Balguy, where this intricate and difficult subject is 


placed in a clearer light than by any writer with whom we are ° 


acquainted, Warburton perhaps only excepted. We are the 
more surprised at seeing no work of Balguy in this or in any 
other department of the work, as his name is mentioned in the 
General Preface as one of those, which would do honour to the 
publication. The Preface to this part also is executed with 
much ability, as the following extract will shew : 


“ Whoever would now be regarded as liberal, must actually en- 
courage principles which he believes to be false, and practices which 
he dreads as injurious. Hence a deference to the experience and 
wisdom of our ancestors is a barbarous superstition: to support a 
primitive and national Church, gothic bigotry ; but to educate our 
children in the truths we revere ourselves, has roused to active 
opposition, deists, dissenters, socinians, quakers, and hoc genus 
omne. Christians must therefore be recalled to a more sober con- 
templation of things. ‘They must learn not to seek the praise of 
men by a disparagement of their zeal towards God. Enchanted 
by a meretricious liberality, they have hitherte treated truth and 
error alike, or rather, the latter has experienced a kind of affec- 
tionate pity, while the former has been received with cold acknow- 
ledgements, little better than a repulse. Yet, however we may 
pity the person, no countenance should ever be shewn to error ; 
for what each individual deems to be error, that ought he to sup- 


press: it is his duty, considered as a member of religious, or civil 
society. 
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society. On the contrary, what he deems truth, it is equally his - 
duty to support. For genuine charity seeks the real welfare, not 
the present ease of mankind ; and, with such charity, Christian 
Toleration necessarily coincides, which it well may do, since Tole- 
ration signifies, or at least used to signify, putiently bearing with 
something wrong. Therefore, whatever a state promises to tole- 
rate, that at the same time it avows to be against her laws, yet, ab- 
staining from the punishment thereof, for certain causes assigned 
or not. With respect to religious errors, the cause is, man’s ina- 
bility to punish them justly. But what the state deems to be truth, 
and therefore productive of happiness to its subjects, she is bound 
for, therefore invested with power, to support and encourage. By 
such means at least are the ruling powers warranted. to curb opi- 
nions adverse to their own. ‘To care for none of these things, and 
treat all religious sects alike, is an heathenish indifference, a policy 
arising from,a total disregard of all religion, or a latent desire of 
promoting some particular sect, rather than from enlightened views, 
and a just estimate of human nature. For every experienced poli- 
tician must acknowledge how advantageous it would be that an 
whole. kingdom should, as much as possible, be of one mind, and 
the great danger of contests wlien the opposing parties are of equal 
number and strength. ‘The difficulty of adjusting measures so as 
to inflame none, the different ideas each are apt to form of politics, 
the extreme jealousy observed towards government by those whose 
opinions it does not profess, are all so many sources of embarrass- 
ment, which must frequently paralyze or prevent extended plans. 
And such a government would necessarily fall in any serious inter- 
nal convulsion. Parties so equally balanced as to admit no supe- 
rior, or by a temporary union of discordant parts, enabled to match 
the otherwise predominant division, are ready on all occasions to 
wrestle for the rod of power. Should it fall a prize to the asso- 
ciates, they again would contend for its possession, and the land 
sink under anarclry and misrule. This is no visionary theory, but 
the history of our, own great rebellion. Therefore to inform the 
public mind on this subject, and guard against the fatal consequences 
of the present immoslerate moderation, the following tracts are 
republished, in which the subject is considered on different 
grounds.” Vol. II. P. 2. 


From the view which we have thus given our readers of “ The 
Churchman Armed,” they wil be convinced of the utility and 
the importance of such a publication at the present time. The 
student will find embodied in these three volumes the opinions of 
the most eminent writers upon those subjects to which the state 
of our Ecclesiastical Constitution, in these times, appears pecu- 
liarly to command his attention. He will be directed to the foun- 
tains themselves of all that is sound in principle, or valuable in 
practice ; and from these masterly treatises thus arranged and 
concent ated before him, he will: also be enabled to form with 

precision, 
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precision, to strengthen with power, and to defend with effect 
the most sound and constitutional opmions both’ in Church and 
State. ‘The selection is generally speaking, as the names theme- 
selves will testify, made with judgment, and the arrangement of 
this valuable material under the five heads which we have de- 
scribed, is both able and useful. The Prefaces to each depart- 
ment clearly shew that those, to whom the care of editing these 
volumes was entrusted, understood the subjects upon which their 
labours were employed. ‘To those who may be desirous of mas-' 
tering the argument upon these important points in a short com- 
pass, and at a cheap rate, this collection will be invaluable. It 
should find its way into the library of every theological student ; 
and may perhaps be read with infinite advantage even by those 
who are farther advanced in their professional career. 








Art. V. Memoir of the Queen of Etruria, written by her- 
self. An authentic Narrative of the Seizure and Removal 
of Pope Pius VII..on the 6th of July, 1809, with genuine 
Memoirs of his Journey from Rome to France, and thence 
to Savona, written by one of his Attendants. Translated 
from the Italian. Svo. 180 pp. 78. 6d. Murray. i814. 
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AFTER all the acts of public atrocity which stand recorded 
against the exiled tyrant, it may appear almost uninteresting to 
descend from so grand a scale of successful villainy to any minor 
details of insolence and oppression. We know not, however, 
whether these less important histories may not be useful in re- 
laxing the mind frem that stretch of attention to which the events 
of the last two years have so uniformly directed it, and in bring- 
ing it down by degrees to the ordinary occurrences in the moral 
and political world. | 
Two secondary instances of the usurper’s tyranny are related 
in this small volume, of sufficient atrocity to have awakened the 
attention at any other time, or in any other age, but the present. 
Tlie ‘narrative of the first ‘is given in the form of a memoir, 
written by the sufferer herself, Maria Louisa of Bourbon, se-° 
cond daughter to Charles the Fourth of Spam, who was married. 
to Don Louis ‘of Bourbon, Duke of Parma, who was after-’ 
wards placed upon a newly-erected throne of Tuscany, under’ 
the title of King of Etruria. —* 
In the year 180! both herself and her husband received in-— 
structions to quit Spain, and to repair to Tuscany: they were to 
pursue their route through France, and even through Paris er £ 
: or 
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for 2 reason of a very curious nature; “ by way of experiment,” - 


as Buonaparte expressed it, ‘ to see what effect the appearance 
of a Bourbou would have in France.” The experiment, how- 
ever, appears to have answered according to the wishes of the 
First Consul, as he then was, no sort of public notice being 
taken of a branch of the Bourbons thus metamorphosed inio 
the King and Queen of Etruria. When they arrived at Flo- 
rence, they found the states of ‘Tuscany occupied by French 
troops, under the command of Murat, which, in spite of all re- 
presentations and remonstrances, still continued to infest their 
new dominions. In 1893 the King of Etruria died of a con- 
sumption, leaving the unfortunate subject of these memoirs 
guardian to his son, and Regent of his new dominions. After 
some little time, her exertions were successful m bringing about 
the departure of the French troops, and m procuring a Spanish 
force to supply their place. ‘The calm, however, was but of 
short duration, for in November, 1807, the French Minister 
informed her that the kingdom of Etruria had been ceded by 
the court of Spain to France, and that consequently it would 
again be occupied by its old master. ‘The Ea-queen, after is- 
suing a forced proclamation, absolving her subjects from their 
allegiance, was shipped off for Spain, having performed the 
short part in the theatre of his usurpation which the tyrant had 
thought fit toallot to her. It is not uninteresting, at this period 
of time, to observe the movements of these minor wheels in 
the great aud complicated machine of Buonaparte’s policy. It 
was intimated to her, on her journey, that, as a compensation 
for the loss of this newly-created kingdom, a part of Portugal 
was to be allotted to the Spanish dominions. Qa hey arrival at 
Aranjuez, in 1808, she found that no such treaty had eyer been 
in existence. The events which followed her arrival in Spain, 
the renunciation of the crown by her father, the proclamation of 
her brother as his successor, are too deeply impressed upon the 
minds of our readers to stand in need of any further relation. 
It appears that she was at Bayonne at the very time when, by a 
treaty, in which treason and infatuation appear alike predomi- 
nant, an annual assignment of 400,000 francs was made, in lieu 
of the cession by King Charles the Fourth of the kingdom of 
Spain to Napoleon. i | 
Immediately after these events, the whole party (for it is really 
difficult to grant to self-degraded royalty a nobler name) received 
arders to remove to theis several destinations. Ferdinand the 
Vilth, the Infants Don Carlos and Don Antonio to Valency, 
and Charles the 1Vth, his Queen, the Infant Francis Antonio, 
with the Queen of Etruria, and her young family, were dis- 
patched to Fontainbleau. In this palace she was, Romane. 
er 
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her own account, confined a prisoner, in a state of wretchedness 
and waut, while to her father and mother the service of the whole 
imperial court was assigned. A considerable jealousy appears 
to have been excited between them, and she complains bitterly 
of the treatment which she received from her parents them- 
selves, without alledging any adequate reason. This part of her 
narrative is very dark and obscure. Something must have passed, 
with which she has not thought proper to acquaint us, to estrange 
them trom her; for although Charles the Fourth of Spain, in 
his political conduct, had shewn himself destitute of common 
sense, yet 1t does not appear that ia his private family he was 
devoid of common affection. From Fontainbleau she was moved 
to Compeigne, having im vain solicited the Emperor for per- 
mission to retire to Parma. The following extract will open to 
the reader a scene of that dark mtrigue and deceit which cha- 
racterized every proceeding of Napoleon. 


<* At Jast there came an order for my removal to Parma—where 
I was told, that the palace of Colorno was assigned to me with all 
its appurtenances ; and Marshal Duroc, Duke of Friuli, informed 
my chamberlain, who had gone to speak with him about my affairs, 
that Bonaparte would have me go to Parma; that he had given me 
the palace ; andhat, immediately upon our arrival, my monthly 
allowance would be increased to the sum of 50,000 francs. 

«« On the other hand, they insisted that we should set off on the 
5th of April; and it was of no avail to make it appear that my son 
had had a severe illness, (which was the fact) and that I myself, 
who had been equally indisposed, was only now upon my recovery = 
all this would not suffice to retard our journey a single day. It 
took place accordingly on the 5th of April, nine months after our 
arrival at Compeigne. Just as we were going I received a letter 
from Napoleon, wishing me a good journey, and saying that I 
should have great enjoyment of the country which 1 was about to 
inhabit—but without once mentioning the name of that country. 

“ Thus commenced our journey, which was prosperous as far as 
Lyons-—where, to my great surprise, I found that my people had 
been sent on before me, and the inn at which I put up surrounded 
by gensdarmes. The minister of police paid us a visit, and was 
followed by the prefect, who presented me with an order of go- 
vernment, purporting that I was to go to Nice, and not to Parma. 
The prefect added, with a very arbitrary air, that it was fit I should 

roceed on my journey immediately, though it was then midnight : 
owevee, we obtained permission to rest where we were till the 
morning—but they never guitted us while we staid. ‘The minister 
of police Bet vcs all night in the anti-chamber, and the gens- 
darmes waited below. We set off on the following day, but they 
made us go as far as Avignon by water; and, though a boat was 
provided for us at our own expence, we were nevertheless at 
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to proceed in all respects according to their will and pleasure, 
frightened, il] used,-—and all because I ouaphnen that the place of 
my destination had been altered. 

‘* We continued our journey three days by water, then took the 
road by land to Avignon, and at last, on the 18th of April, ar- 
rived at Nice. From this place, I made a pressmg application to 
the government for the increase of allowance which I had been 
promised on my arrival at Parma; but, every application, every 
remonstrance was useless, and they adopted the system of return- 
ing no answer tome. I| wus now in a state of real affliction; no 
regard was had for my family, but every trifling order, that ar- 
sired on our account, was executed with so much rigour, as to keep 
me in continual uneasiness and terror. What tortured’ ine most of 
all was, to see the life of my son in the power of so atrocious a 
tyrant. This constant agitation, and the uncertainty of ‘all means 
of subsistence, depending on the caprice of one who had shewn 
himself so faithless in the observance of promises, and who made. 
no scruple of turning us over from place to place, at his pleasure, 
with every possible circumstance of distress and inconvenience, 
- jomed to the temptation afforded by the prospect of the sez, made 
me conceive the project of withdrawing myself and my children 
from the tyranny of this man, and throwing ourselves into the arms 
of England, in the hope that, as she has been, in all times, the 
asy [um and consolation of unfortunate prinees, so she would take 
under her protection this distressed famtly, which had been made 
the foot-ball of the tyrant, and was abandoned by the whole world. 
F took all the steps that | thought likely to effect ‘this purpase; but, 
unhappily, just as it was on the point of being accomplished, that 
is to say, on the ——- of April, about an hour after midnight, the 
colonel of latin ries entered my house with a detachment, while 
others of bis men sealed the two garden walls. My residense was 
thus, at once, converted into a hall of justice. ‘The soldiers were 
anned with manactes, ropes, and a couple ot begs. . They entered 
under the pretence that an Englishman was concealed within. 
Sentinels were placed at every doer, and a strict search instituted 
throughout the house. ‘Thev scized on all the papers they pleased, 
and carried off my Lexver * and steward +, who were sent pri- 
soners to Paris. As for myself, my allowance was suspended. 
The government, which had detected my project, let it go on to 
the moment of execution, and then followed that insult, greater 
than any that would have been offered to the mest guilty plebetan, 
af seeing my house tilled by officers of police, who remained there 
two entire hours. After this, four months passed away, during 
which the officer seemed to be forgotten. 

When I saw that my hopes had completely failed, I wrete to 

Bonaparte himself, assuting hin that mine was all the blame, and 
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exculpating those who were suspected of being concerned with 
me. 

** Four months had passed since these representations, when I 
learned that a public prosecution was commenced against me, pre 
ceded by a military Commission. In the course of a few days, on 
the 2d of August, when I came back from church, where 1 had 
been to witness the jubilee, 1 met the commissary of police with 
my sentence, which had been publicly pronounced to my greater 
shame and mortification ; after reading which, he announced to 
me, that by the emperor’s clemency, I was only to be shut up ina 
monastery with my daughter, and that my son was to be conveyed 
to my father and mother.” P. 35. 

Rome was the place chosen for her imprisonment, aud in a 
convent in that city was she immured, all communication with 
those from without being rigorous!y prohibited. Even her pa- 
rents and her son, who, eleven mouths after her imprisonment, 
arrived at’ Rome, were permitted to see het only at stated inter- 
vals, and even then for a few minutes only, and im the presence 
of witnesses. After, however, Murat had signed a treaty with 
the Allies, her condition was somewhut altered, though at the 
date of this Memoir she still remamed in a sort of custody. 


“ On the Mth of January, however, most unexpectedly, a 
strong Neapolitan guard came to the convent; and, the day after, 
General Pignatelli paid me a visit, to say, that, immediately on the 
arrival of the Neapolitan troops, he had esteemed it his duty to 
place a guard of honour at my disposal. On the I7th of the same 
month, the government was changed, and the new governor, M. de 
la B****, came to acquaint me that I was at liberty. I told him 
that I accepted my freedom, but that I should make no further use 
of it than tor the purposes of air and exercise till I had settled my 
affairs, and that I should then take up my residence in some house, 
together with my-son, because I did not like the idea of living 
under the same roof with my parents, on many accounts. How- 
ever, the next day, as 1 was, going to dinner, General Pignatelli 
came to me again, and, without suffering me to eat, or paying any 
attention to thé hardships which I had already sustained—not even 
uddressing me in the light of a person at liberty, but, in a hostile 
manner, announced his pleasure that I should leave the convent, 
and remove to my father’s house. Nothing I could say was of any 
service. He ‘persisted in his purpose—at first with a shew of po- 
liteness, but afterwards with threats of compulsion, having soldiers 
with him in the convent to force me; so that he obliged me to 
eomply, and I was hurried away, in a miserable hackney-coach, to 
the house which my parents inhabited. My only consolation arises 
from having my son near me ; in all other respects I am still a suf- 
terer. A most wretched apartment is assigned me; my mother’s 
lowest waiting-woman being better lodged than myself, A vingle 
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table is provided for the whole family ; and though, as a special fa. 
vour, my board is furnished out of it for one month, at the end of 
it I shall be deprived of this indulgence, and must look elsewhere 
for sustenance. 

‘« But with what means? As soon as I had left the monastery I 
demanded an increase of my appointment, since it was impossible 
to live upon > amg of 25,000 francs. Having spoken on this 
subject with Murat, on his passage through this city, and subse- 
quently written to him to the same effect, he passed a decree, of 
the 6th of February, for an allowance of 33,000. For this sum I 
began to draw, as far as 22,000; but, when I came to the last third, 
which would have made the complement, they informed me, that, 
the day before, another decree Rad arrived, of the 16th of Fe- 
bruary, by which the former was annulled, and by which I was al- 
lowed only 10,000 a month; and that the sum for which I had al- 
ready drawn was to last me for the months of February, March, and 
part of April. 

“« J was petrified with astonishment at this decree, and wrote, 
and sent a special messenger to remonstrate about it. Well! twelve 
days have now passed that they have been keeping him there at m 
expense, without returning me any answer; and here am I, wit 
my miserable pittance, having but a fortnight to look forward to 
being left entirely to my own resources—abandoned by all. 

‘“* Such is my disastrous history, succinctly told, but which might 
have been extended to volumes. It will be seen, what have been 
the vicissitudes of my fortune, that I have been the unhappy victim 
of the blackest treacheries, the foot-ball of that x boyy who has 
made his sport of our lives and properties; and, that I am, even 
now, afflicted, degraded, and abandoned. I hope that England, 
the asylum of unfortunate princes, will not refuse to take under 
her protection an unhappy mother and widow, with her two infant 
charges—all three without any support, though having the most 
unquestionable rights, both as Infants of Spain, and as proprietors 
of the states of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, as well as that of 
Etruria.” P. 49. 


‘That this Memoir is the genuine production of the Queen of 
Etruria, we cannot entertain the slightest doubt. It is clearly 
the production of a woman, aud of not a very wise one. How 
far her claims may meet with the attention of the Congress, who 
are now assembled at Vienna to hear and to decide upon the 
pretensions of all the sovereigns and ex-sovereigns of Europe, 
we cannot say. We should hope that these commissioners for 
the enclosure of Europe would, in their new division of the con- 
tinental common, take the claims of this poor widow into cone 
sideration, and allow her a comfortable little kingdom im the 
waste land of Italy, where she may grumble on in peace, and 
not become burthensome to the parish. Her Memoir, in the 
nieau time, will be read not without interest by those who can 
descend 
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descend from the contemplation of all the grand events which 
have pussed before their view, to trace the same features of in- 
trigue and villainy in the inferior scenes Of thy political world. 

‘The second part of this volume contains a narrative of the 
seizure and removal of Pius the Seventh, in July, 1809. This, 
together with the preceding Memoir, were communicated to the 
publisher by Father Macpherson, who is lately arrived in this 
country from Rome. There are two divisions of this part of 
the volume, the work evidently of two different hands, both, 
however, the equally authentic testimony of those who were eye+ 
witnesses to the facts which they relate. The assault upon the 
Quirinal palace was made about two o'clock in the morning of 
the 5th of July, under the command of General Radet, who 
had formerly been a penitentiary canon in a French cathedral, to 
whom the commission of this act of violence had been entrusted. 
The following scene is well described, and cannot fail of en- 
gaging the attention of the reader. 


By the time they reached the first antichamber, hic Holiness, 
having been informed by his eminence, Cardinal Pacca, first Se- 
cretary of State, of the assault, had left his bed, and sli on a 
white bed-gown. The cardinal, above mentioned, sis, 
dressing gown and slippers, and quite unattended, had, with diffi- 
culty, made his way to the Pope’s chamber; Cardinal Despuich, 
who had also been apprized of what was going forward by M. 
Maffei, the train-bearer; and, together with them, others of the 
household, were all pressing round his Holiness’s person. The 
Holy Father himself, as soon as he had opened the doer of his 
bed chamber, took Cardinal Despuich by the hand, and said to 
him, with an undisturbed air, ‘ Here we are, then, at last, my 
Lord Cardinal ;* (Ci Siamo, Sig. Cardinale) to which his eminence 
replied, ‘ Holy Father! now is the time for your Holiness to dis- 
play your courage, and to implore the illumination of the Most 
High, that you may be an example to us all. May it please your 
Holiness to remember, that we are now in the octave of St. Peter.” 
—‘ You are right,’ answered his Holiness. By this time the noise 
in the second antichamber increased, and the same cardinal said to 
him, ‘ If your Holiness wishes it, we are still in time to pass into 
your private chapel, to implore the grace of the Lord at the foot 
of his altar.’ But, the uproar increasing more and more, and ap- 
proaching nearer, the pontiff seated himself in the chair which he 
commonly used, having, by this time, hastily put on his pontifical 
robes, yokes e stola) while the cardinals ranged themselves on 
each side of him. 

“ Cardinal Pacca had already issued orders to prevent any alarm 
being given to the people without doors, who, if they had been 
apprized of what was going forward, would certainly have caused 
the whole attempt to fall tothe ground. But the Holy Vather, re- 
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signing himself to the will of the Most High, was determined fo 


await the consummation of this grievous, iniquity devised against 
his sacred person: supported by the two cardinals, and others of 
his court, he, therefore, maintained the utmost calmness and in- 
trepidity ; and, calling for the crucitix which he was accustomed to 
carry with him, put his breviary into its case, and, with a majestic 
cheerfulness, placed on his finger the ring which his predecessor, 
the immortal Pius VI. wore, when he was, in like manner, carried 
away from his capital. : 

“ The assailants now began to break open the door of the anti- 
chamber of public audience ; when Cardinal Despuich proposed to 
the Holy Father, for the sake of avoiding the disorder that would 
ensue from the tumultuous entrance of the low wretches, who were 
among them, into his sacred presence, to order: three or four of 
the domestics to place themselves in the lobby  (passetto), to ask 
what was wanted. His Holiness signified his approbation of this 
proposal, and sent four persons accordingly, who reached the lobby 
just as the door was on the point of being forced. Then the Abbé 
Maury, of the secretary of state’s office, asked who was there, and 
what they wanted? They answered precisely in these words, 
* Nous vaulons le Pape ;’ (we want the’ Pope;) upon which the 
Abbe replied, ‘ I will speak to the Pope; and, if he orders it, the 
door shall be opened.’ The ordef was not, however, immediately 
given, and the assailants were about to renew their attempt to beat 
it down, when the Pope at last comnianded it to be opened. Im- 
mediately, General Radet entered, accompanied by his gensdarmes, 
soldiers armed with muskets, and some of the patriots :—among 
others, one Diana of Ceccano, a town in the diocese of Florence, 
Antonio Cardelari, Fignani, &c. in all about twenty persons—and 
presented himself, standing, and covered, all his attendants main- 
taining the same position. Then, addressing his Holiness (before 
whom stood Cardinal Despuich,) he said, *‘ Holy Father, I come, 
by command of my sovereign, the Emperor of the French, to say 
that your Holiness must renounce the temporal dominion of the 
states of the Church.’ The Pope, keeping his seat, answered with 
a mild and serene air, * L cannot:’ to which the General replied, 
‘ If your Holiness will make this renunciation, I-doubt not that all 
matters will be accommodated, and that the Emperor will treat 
your Holiness with all possible consideration. Then the Holy Fa- 
ther raising himself on his feet, with an air of majesty and autho-- 
tity, as if he, at this moment, remembered that he was a prince, 
and vicar of Jesus Christ, rejoined, ‘ Z cartnot; I must not ; I will 
not. I have promised before God, to preserve to the holy church her 
possessions, and never will I fail in the oath which I have taken to 
maintain them.’ ‘The General answered again, ‘ Holy Father, I 
am very sorry that your Holiness will not please to condescend to. 
such a demand; since, in refusing, you but expose yourself ta 
new sufferings.’ The Pope replied, 1 have said: nothing on earth 
shall move me; and here I am, ready to shed the last drop of my 


blood, 
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blood, and lose my life this very instant, sooner than violate the 
oath I have taken before God.’—*‘ Well;’ returned the General, 
‘ this resolution of yours may perhaps prove the source of some 
inconvenience to you.’—-Then the great and immortal Pius VII. 
answered, * } am resolved, and nothing shall move me.’—‘ Since 
such is your resolution,’ replied the General, ‘ J am grieved at the 
orders which my sovereign has given me, and at the commission I 
have received from him.’ Upon this, the Holy Father changed 
that majestic and imposing tone, which he had hitherto maintained, 
and which was so worthy ef his sacred character, and assumin 
that of a parent, with an air full of compassion for the Gena, 
said to him, ‘ In truth, my son, this commission will not draw dewn 
upon you the blessing of Heaven.’ These words made sume im- 
pression on the General; but nevertheless; following his instruc- 
tions, he said, ‘ Holy Father, it is necessary that 1 should carry 
your Holiness with me. P. 73. 


The Pope, seated in his chair, cloathed in his pontifical 
robes, with all his Cardinals around him, will remind the clas- 
sical reader of a scene which passed in former ages, within the 
walls of the same city; when the Gauls, under Brennus, marched 
mto the Roman Forum, and there beheld the ancient senators, 
sitting in their order, undaunted and silent, and appearing as it 
were the tutelar deities of the place. The Cardinals, however, 
escaped the severer fate of their ancient prototypes, and under- 
went the milder discipline of banishment, instead of murder. The 
journey of the Pope is described in all the glowing colours which 
an enthusiastic and bigoted devotion to his cause could create. 
His arrival at Avignon, that seat of the pseudo pontiff of former 
days, shews that the attachment of its inhabitants to the name 
of their ancient pastor is not yet extinguished. 


‘* The news of the Pope’s arrival at Avignon spread like wild- 
fire; so that in a short time the whole city, without reserve of age 
or station, had flocked around his carriage, saluting its sovereign 
with shouts of joy, and doing him homage as the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Peter, with a thousand modes of testifying the respect 
due to so exalted a personage. Ladies, gentlemen of the first 
rank, merchants, artizans+—all joined in one general cry of fdelity 
and obedience to the Pope, all feeling the same detestation of their 
existing government, as tyrannical and unlawful; and all the exer- 
tions made by Boazar, both of voice and gesture, to terrify the in- 
habitants, were wholly unavailing, being lost in the noise of tri- 
umph and rejoicing. At this moment of peril, the soldiery, which 
was mixed and confounded with the multitude, grew pale and 
trembled, wanting courage to have recourse to arms, as the impru- 
dent Boazar, in the heat of his fury, would have had them. t 
the tumult might not still further increase, and to prevent the 
people of the adjacent country from uniting themselves to the al- 
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‘ready assembled populace, he thew ordered. the city gates.to be" 
shut, keeping! open only that by which we were to take our depar- 
ture. We remained about twenty minutes the ‘objects of :this po- 
-pular convulsion, so glorious for Avignon, and which will be eter- 
nally memorable in its particular annals,’ till Boazar, breaking 
through the crowd by main force, with pistols charged and levelled, 
extricated himself from the surrounding dangers, and: precipitately 
quitted the city, together with the Pope's retinue, in extreme dis- 
order. pt , 

** In the short: space allowed us, ‘every, inhabitant of Avignon 
had a thousand things to say, arid a thousand questions to ask, run- 
ning from one to another, like the! successive waves.of the sea, 
without interruption : as, for instance, one man of mild aspect and 
civil demeanour came up to me, and asked, ‘ If it were true that 
the Pope had formally excommunicated the Emperor Buonaparte.’ 
On my laconic answer, that I could not satisfy him, because it 
was death to speak, ‘ That is enough for me,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that’s 
quite enough—I understand ;'\—and, so saying, hurried away into 
the thickest of the crowd. 

*« A little way out of Avignon we were met by an order from 
Paris, not to proceed any further in France, but to return by -the 
interior of Provence into Italy, ip the direction of Nice, where we 
were to await,, in security, the regulation of our ultimate residence. 
‘The whole of this, however, was not communicated to_us at once ; 
but we continued our journey under the most profound, mystery, 
without being able to guess at what place we were destined to rest. _ 
This order of retrocession was probably issued in consequence of 
the informations sent to government by the vice prefect of Gre- 
noble, and the principal magistrates of the other towns on our 
route; all of whom had been spectators and cruel witnesses of the 
devotedness with which the Pope was received in every corner at” 
the land, and by every description ef people.”? P. 134. 


Upon the arrival of his Holiness at Savona, he was treated 
with greater lenity, and a free intercourse with the people was 
allowed him ; and what is more extraordinary, indulgences, par- 
ticularly in matrimonial cases, found a ready market, as appears 
from the following declaration. 


“ Thence have arisen incalculable’ spiritual advantages, which 
he has_been enabled to communicate to all the faithful, particu- 
Jarly to the church revenues, by means.of matrimonial causes.”’ 


It appears, however, that the Pope, having been unwise 
enough to issue three bulls, druéagidmina ndeed, against as 
many bishops*of Napoleon's 6 Gi was immediately com- 
mitted to close confinement by © WParte; who could ill brook 


any other tyranny except his own,’ > With this the Memoir ecn- 
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"journey from his capital to France, recorded his triumphant re- 
turn to his dominitns. We consider this little scrap of cotem- 
porary history as ®ot nuworthy of the attention of the public, in- 
asmuch as it shew, in the clearest poift of view, the character 
of that pontiff, who is now restored in triumph to the ancient 
seat of papal usurpation. We view with respect;-nay even with 
adiniration, the calm and collected dignity with which he endured 
the bitterest insults, and the most atrocious and tyrannical inju- 
ries; but, at the same time, we look forward with no small de- 
gree of alarm to the effect of that cool determination, and that 
cautious intrigne, which has characterized every proceeding in 
which his Holmess has appeared. ‘The re-establishment of the 
order of Jesuits cannot but awaken the attention of all the po- 
tentates of Ewrope, who have a just dread of a spiritual, ho le 
than a temporal tyrant. ‘The proceedings at the court of Rome 
are such, even at this present moment, as should be watched with 
a jealous eye by every monarch and every country in Christendom, 
and_by none more than our own. I[s it to be endured by the 
English nation, that the Vatican is again to direct the proceed- 
ings, and to regulate the decisions of an English pérliament? 
We doubt not but that the leadéts of faction, and the patrons of 
liberality, ‘will readily prostitute both themselves and their 
country to the spiritual tyranny of the pope, as they formerly 
would have done to the temporal dominion of Napoleon, could 
such a measure deliver the reins of government into their own 
hands.’ ‘The wary, cool, and persevering resolution of the pon- 
tiff, which this Memoir so peculiarly displays, miay yet be the 
cause of much tumultuous disttrbance in these dominions. We 
are of opinion, that his Holiness has much more wit than those 
who would call in his interference to promote the success of their 
owu party; and if by their factious intrigue he once gains a foot- 
ing in our sister island, he will improve it to the advantage of him- 
self, and not of those who placed him there; of those whe 
would have placed Mahomet there also, could Mahomet have 
promised them similar hopes of success for themselves, or of 
annoyance to the government of the country. “ste . 
Upon the whole,’ we are‘of opinion, that these two Memoit 
will not be read without mterest.' We must express our wisli 
however, that in some instances the translation of the latter ha 
been overlooked by some one who was better agquainted with 
the English language than the ‘translator himself, who, we 
shrewdly suspect, knows more of the Italian than the “English 
idiom. We ishould not’ then have met with such words as im- 
perturbable, &é? nor’ the’ following character of the ‘bishop of 
Savona, a prelate’ whiose sanctity and good odour are kuown to 
wl nien.” Weare happy to hear'of this wonderful instance of 
uu? eccle- 
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ecclesiastical cleanliness. Let it be inscribed upon the tomb- 
stone of the prelate of Savona, 


“© Non redolet, sed olet, que redolere solet.” 








Art. VI. Travels tn Sweden during the dutumn of 1812. 
By Thomas Thomson, M.D. FURS. &c. ce. Mlustrated by 
Maps, and other Plates. 4to. pp. 457. 2h. 2s. Baldwin, 
1815. 


SWEDEN is a country which will ever be a source of interest 
to every order of mankind in the literary world. ‘To the states- 
man, its political bearings, resources, and dependencies, will be 
« subject of the utmost importance ; to the mineralogist, a sei- 
entific description of its mountains and its mines will afford a 
perpetual spring of deep and curious investigation ; to the his- 
torian, the mighty exploits of a long line of ancient monarchs 
will furnish ample reom for meditation and instruction ; to the 
botanist, and the natural philosopher, the name of Linnzus 
alone will consecrate the soil which gave him birth. 

It is therefore with the utmost satisfaction that we can recom- 
mend to our readers a volume which will present them with a 
full, clear, and satisfactory account of all the different objects 
which can attract their attention in this extraordmary country. 
Upon all points which respect the mineralogy or natural history 
of the regions which he may traverse, few persons have a supe- 
rior claim to our attention and respect than Dr. Thomson. 
Upon these subjeets, the information which he affords us, is al- 
ways scientific, often new ; upon every other point, indeed, he 
speaks with much good sense, and displays the collections he has 
made, partly from his ewn investigation, partly from the observa- 
tions of others, with much good taste and judgment. 

Dr. Thomson sailed from Leith in the August of 1812, and 
within a week arrived at Gottenburg. In so celebrated a place, 
and so great a thoroughfare, we should not have expected to 
have heard of the total want of all inns and places of accommo- 
dation for travellers. We much wonder that no Englishman has 
adopted our author’s suggestion, and opened a large hotel within 
its walls. The English, above all other nations, understand the 
arts, nay, even the comforts of imn-keeping. ‘The population of 
Gottenburg is considerable, and within seven years it has much 
increased; in 1811 it was 24,853. Our author has given a very 
full and entertaining description of this magnificent city. From 

, Gottenburg 
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Gottenburg our author proceeded to Kiirra and Trolihiitte, at the 
latter of which the falls of the river were particularly the objects 
of his attention. His account of the Swedish peasantry in gene- 
ral-will, we ure assured, be grateful to our readers. 


** The appearance of the Swedish peasantry is very striking to 
a native of Great Britain, who is accustomed to so great a diver- 
sity in the features of the people with whom he associates. The 
Swedes have all light flaxy hair, and aruddy countenance. I would 
say that a certain degree of flabbiness is visible in their complexions. 
There is nothing to be seen which indicates the existence of the 
more violent passions ; but every one expresses a docility and good 
humour in his face, which I believe all possess, almost to a man, 
I have often gone into a Swedish cottage in the middle of the night, 
where the whole family, to the number of six or eight, were 
in different beds ; awakened the whole family, and sent the hollen- 
karr to ramble through the woods in the 0 to a distance of 
three or four miles, in quest of horses. ‘The family were made to 
get up, and kept out of bed perhaps for two or three hours, All 
the while they preserved the most perfect good humour, never at- 
tempted to persuade you to stop all night, nor seemed to feel the 
inconvenience to which they were put. ‘The scarcity of copper on the 
road was so great that it was sometimes impossible to give the post- 
boy the sum which he considered as his ine, In these cases he 
continued to request you to remember him with the most perfect 
- good humour and politeness, and never attempted to abuse you as 
an English coachman would have done in a similar case. On one 
occasion I offered a post-boy a skilling banco, which was all the 
copper money I had in my possession: he returned it to me again, 
with the greatest good humour, and when I gave it to a boy that 
was standing beside him he seemed quite delighted with the joke. 

“ The peasants in Sweden seem to be a most amiable and innos 
cent race. Most of them can read and write: they are all clean and 
well dressed in coarse blue cloth, manufactured in Sweden, I do 
not mean to say that blue is the only colour which they wear, but it 
is by far the most common. They have all round hats, and mostly 
wear silk handkerchiefs about their necks, The women are 
somewhat like the common people in the north of Seotland; but 
they are all distinguished by a white handkerchief doubled into a 
triangular shape, which is thrown over their head, and tied under 
their chin, while one of the corners hangs between the shoulders 
behind. . 

“ They have one fault common to them with most nations where 
the communication is not very frequent. They have no fixed prices, 
and are always inclined to take advantage of the necessities of 
strangers to get a greater sum of money than is consistent with strict 
honour and generosity. In this respect they resemble the inhabit- 
ants of Sutherland and Caithness in Scotland, who have the same 
fault ina degree if possible still greater.” P. 29. 


His 
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His arrival at Orebro gives him an opportunity of presenting 
‘an abstract of the constitution of Sweden, as st that place the 
Swedish diet occasionally meet. This diet consists of four bo- 
dies of men, who though meeting together in the same place, 
form four distinct and separate assemblies. 1... ‘The nobles ; 
2. the clergy; 5. the peasants; 4. the burghers. . OF the nobi- 
lity ve shall not speak, as it is generally known howmuch Swe- 
den ts under the government of this extended order, . The clergy 
Meet in an assembly analogousto, our ancient Couvocation. The 
archbishop of Upsal, aud the eleven ,other bishops, are members 
of this part of the.diet, ca of/icto ythe remainder, to the number 
of about fifty.or eighty, as with wssare elected out of each dio- 
cese, when) the’ kmg’s writ forthe meeting of the ict is issued. 
The elecuony' however, with thems more popular than in this 
country, each pefsou possessed Of a benefice having a vote ; 
Whereas with us, awe mistake not, the representative Is chosen 
by the chapter im each diocese, “8, “The peasants, who are a 
class of men, of which in Great Britain we are wholly ignorant, 
we shall therefore extract our author's account of them for the 
information of the reader. - 


“ In Swetien there is no class of men equivalent to our British 
farmers; that is to say, men who pay a certain annual rent to the 
proprietor of the farm, in order to be allowed to cultivate it. The 
only farmers in Sweden are either proprietors of the land similar 
to our country gentlemen, or they are peasants. Now a Swedish 
peasant is a man employed m agriculture, possessing land-of a cer- 
tain tenure; who has never followed’ a trade nor enjoyed a civil 
office. So that a peasant is a man whose ancestors have been always 
farmers. Neéither a nobleman, citizen, or country gentleman, 
though hé may purchase the peasant’s estate, is,considered as a 
peasant: nor is he éntitled to be elected a representative of the pea- 
sants, wor to vote at such an clection.,, The land qualifying a pea- 
sant to vote must be either ¢fowt Jand or his own property. The 
value of such lands of course must differ enormously. 

« Before the s¢paration of Finland from Sweden, the whole body 
of peasants inchuding doubtless their servants, amounted to the 
numbers contained in the following table : 


Unmarried above;Do. under 15° years 



































’ ° . : . y; , * t 1, 
Married. Widowers. | Widows) yeorsol age. of tig. Tota 
—— —_- —- a 
Males. ] Females. Males. | Females.) Males. | Females. 
457802] 43854@ | sa60a © 109814 fsogar6] staci6 | 493038 | 424977 |2,478,609 


« But neatly a third part of this number must be subtracted in 
consequence of the separation of Finland. 


“«“ The 
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** The peasants may be divided into two classes. 1. Those who 
are possessed of crown lands, which they enjoy for lite, om the pays 
ment of aicertain quit rent.’ Qn the death of such a peasant the 
lease is almost always granted to his eldest son. Peasants who 
have bought the perpetuity of their farms, either am the crown or 
the nobility, at six years purchase, on the payment of.a quit reat, 
So that Swedish peasants are not in fact proprietors, of the lands 
which they hold. What is called in Scotland a few, and in Eng- 
land a copyhold, is very similar to their tenure. Nothing can be more 
striking thin that the very Circumstance, which tn. Great Britain 
disqualifies 4 man from being elected, or even here an election, 
should in Sweden constitute the exclusive title to these’ two privi- 
leges. Every peasant may be elected a representative ; but a cer 
tam value offland (not less than 30/.) is necessary to constitute & 
vote. If this land.is divided among two or more peasants they ene 
joy one vote among them.” P. 71. 

° > 

‘The number of representatives in the housé of burghers or 

citizens, who are clected from the several towns and cities, 
amount to between one and: two hundred. Ain extraordinary 
wnomaly in.the Swedish constitution is remarked by Dr,'Thom- 
son, as it has by most other writers, upon the;state of the repres 
sentation, that the country gentlemen, who baye the greatest 
stake in the country, are neither represented, in the diet as a 
body, nor can they be elected. mendbers of any. of its “four assem- 
blies. We might, however, here sugyest to Dr. Th a»mson, that 
this class of mem are much smaller than they may at first appear, 
owing to. the enormous extension of the nobility; for when a 
family mi Saveden is once ennobled, all the dancvaiinas and colla- 
terat braaghes are also noble. Phe number of nobles above tif- 
teen yearsofiage, according to DreT.’s own calculation, 1s 3a) 16 
Most of those must be proprietors of those moderate estates 
which among us constitute the country gentleman. ‘Lhe ano- 
maly, however, in some small degree, musi 'still exist, and re- 
quire alteration. 

Our anther proce eded soon after to Stockholm, to the de- 
scription of which city he has dedicated a whole chapter. No 

circumstances either in the pohtical, moral, or religious state of 
this great city, appear to have escaped bis notice 3 and in his de- 
scriptions, of the manuers of the inhabitants, the worship of te 
county, the stiuetare of the public buildings, he is equally en- 
tertaluing and satisfactory. He observes that the number of dis- 
senters in Sweden is very small, for which he cannot account, 
Lut attributes the circumstanee to some prohibitory laws. He 
less it down as acrule, towbich we can by no means agree, that 
the natural tendéncy to digsent is greater in Episcopalian, than 
iu Presbyterian countries: We rather doubt the fact in the first 
: stance, 
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instance, as we know that among the Scotch presbyterians theme 
selves every species of dissent abounds. Much less shall we 
agree to the reason which he assigns, “ because the morals of the 
clergy must be expected to be more Jax in the first case than in 
the second.” Our opinion is, that as long as pride, conceit, and 
spleen exist, and an opportunity of giving them full play is 
allowed by the laws, so Jong will there be an opposition both in 
civil and ecclesiastical matters. In Great Britain there is a full 
proportion of these amiable qualities ; dissent therefore in the 
church, and faction in the state, abound. In Sweden they ap- 
pear, from our author's own account, to exist in @ very small pro- 
portion among the mass of the people; and this we conceive is 
tbe probibitery law which Dr. 'T. supposes: for we have never 
heard of any other in the Swedish censtitutjon. 

In the two next chapters, a very curious and accurate account 
of the late revolution is given by our author. This measure in- 
deed appears to have been fully justified by the frantic conduct 
of their Sovereign, who seems to have inherited the maduess, 
without the ability, of his lustrioyus predecessor Charles XII. 

The following is the character given of him by Dr. Thomson, 
which we have every reason to think correct. 


“ Gustavus IV. possessed certain qualities which gave him a re- 
semblance to Charles XII. the prince whose conduct he considered 
as a mode] for his imitation. Like Charles, he had an obstinacy of 
character so great that it was impossible to induce him to alter any 
resolution, however absurd or ridiculous, which he had once formed, 
even though it were demonstrated to him by the clearest evidence 
that persisting in it could lead only to disaster and ruin. Another 
quality in which he resembled Charles XII. was in his capacity of 
enduring cold, which was uncommonly great. He used to travel 
in the winter with only a slight covering, when his courtiers were 
trembling with cold under the load of two or three great-coats and 
surtouts. But in all the eminent qualities which distinguished Charles 
XIL. there was a sad falling offin Gustavus IV. Instead of that im- 
petuous bravery, bordering on foolhardiness, which characterized 
Charles XII. and to which at last he fella sacrifice, Gustavus IV. was 
an absolute coward, and, though exceedingly fond of military glory, 
too timid to venture to appear at the head of his troops. Instead 
of that comprehensiveness of plan, and that celerity and steadiness 
of execution, which distinguished Charles XII. and to which he 
owed in a great measure his success, Gustavus IV. never attempted 
to form any plan whatever; and by frittering down his army into 
small detachments, and leaving them totally unsupported by each 
other, and to contend with forces mere than double their own num- 
bers, he always rendered success impossible. Instead of defending 
his own frontiers, he left them defenceless to the invading enemy, 
while the whole of his attention was turned to romantic schemes, 
| altogether 
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altogether beyond the power of his resources to realize. He had 
early become the submissive votary of religion, or more accurately 
speaking, of superstition, and during his travels in Germany he got 
hold of a commentary on the Revelation, by a man of the name of 
Jung, which, though originally written in German, had been tran: 
slated into Swedish. This book became the subject of his assiduous 
study; the opinions which it contained were implicitly adopted, and 
regulated all his conduct. The second beast described in the 18th 
chapter of the Revelation, whose power was to be but of short du- 
ration, was considered by him as Buonaparte; because some come 
mentator had shown that the letters in the name Napoleon Buona- 
parte, make out the number 666, which is the mark of the beast. 

“¢ In consequence of this discovery, he ordered the name of the 
French emperor in all the Swedish newspapers to be always printed 
N. Buonaparte, and as the real reason of this whimsical charge was 
concealed by his mjuisters, it excited considerable curiosity in the 
country, and nobody was able to explain it in a satisfactory manner, 
He easily persuaded himself that he was the person destined by hea- 
yen to overturn the dominion of the beast, and that the verse in the 
6th chapter of the Revelation, which is as follows, applied to 
himself: 3 

«« ¢ And I saw and behold a white horse; and he that sat on him 
had a bow, and a crown was given unto him: and he went forth 
conquering and to conquer.’ 

“ Gustavus IV. possessed some skill as a practical painter. At 
Gripsholm he drew a picture of himself seated upon a white horse, 
and trampling the beast under his feet. So firmly was he convinced 
of the truth of all these predictions, that he thought nothing more 
was necessary than to refuse to treat with Buonaparte. No prepa- 
rations on his part would be requisite to enable him to fulfil the in- 
tention of heaven. When besieged in Stralsund by a French army, 
he expected the visible interposition of an angel in his behalf. 

tut when this angel, who was to be four German miles in height, 
did not appear, and the French batteries were nearly completed, 
he thought it requisite to attend to his own safety, and retreat to the 
island of Rugen. 

“ One of the greatest faults of Gustavus IV. was a total disregard 
to the sufferings and feelings of his subjects. All oppressions and all 
teils and hardships he conceived them as bound to endure without 
murmuring, and seemed to consider them as created for no other 
purpose than to fulfil his sovereign will and pleasure. His own 
notion of military tactics, like that of some other princes, was, that 
it consisted in nothing else than regulating the military uniforms: 
this was with him a point of such importance, that when the supple- 
mentary troops were raised, he spent the greatest part of a year in 
devising the shape of their coats, while, in the mean time, the poor 
recruits were left so entirely without every means of comfort that 
many actually died of cold and hunger.” P. 115. 
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The account given by our atithor of all ‘the transactions ‘at: 

tending the late revolution, form a very curious and entertaming 
part of the present volume. We approve of bis cautious silence 
respe cling the motives which anduced the Swedes to elect Ber- 
nadotte their Crown Pri ince ; as from the consummate prudence 
and skill which distinguish this wary general, it is most impro- 
bable that the secret will ever be divulged, before it ceases to be 
# matter of interest. Many tourists, with whom we are ac- 
quamted, would have given us at full Fength the. secret history 
of this memorable transaction ; they would have traced euch in- 
trigue through all its ramifications to: the Indden source ; they 
would have conducted the! reader through a!lo the labyrinths of 
state mysiery, and have calculated to a farthing the sum expended 
in cOnmption; mlerspersing, at the same time; many recondite 
observations of their own, us to the motives which actuated the 
several parties, aud as to the courses which events might have 
taken, under other circumstances, in various stages of the busi- 
ness . Now muchas we admire both the invention and the cou- 
rage of sach historians, we must confess ourselves fully satisfied 
with the sileace of our-author,.and Ins confession of ignorance 
throughout the matters), \Wwuatever we may be ineljned to detract 
on this account from the credit due to-his. inaginaiion, we shall 
add to the score of his good !seuse and veracity; qualities, which 
some of his readers may’ esteem more valuable m a traveller, than 
brilliancy of genius, or ferulity of mveation. So nmuch mystery 
mdeed. hangs ‘over'the whole of ‘this affair, that it is still: uncer- 
trin how far-the ¢léction of Berhadutte was fivrecable to the 
wishes of Buonaparte! ° His conduct since’ his electron has 
clearly been in opposition to the interests of the Emperor, as will 
appear from the tollowing observations. 


‘ There can be no doubt that Bernadotte was very popular both 

a Hanover, and at Hamburg, and that his behaviour to the Swedes, 
when he was applied to about concluding a peace with the French 
ismperor, had made a powerful impression in his favour. His great 
abilities were generally known,-and Sweden stood greatly in need 
ofa Prince of abilities to raise her from the state of extreme feeble- 
ness into which she had fallen. It is affirmed m Sweden, thata 
coolness had tor some time existed between Buonaparte, and the 
Prince of Ponté Corvo, in consequence of Buonaparte, upon some 
oecasion ~ other, throwing up to him his original rank of a private 
soldier. Such a story is well suited to thei impetuous rudeness which 
char acterizes Huonaparte; but it does not agree with the mild tem- 
per and consummate prudence of Bernadotte: To judge from ap- 
pearances, he has not a good opinion of his own countrymen, for 
not a ~ Frenchman is employed tither in the Swedish army or 
in av other situation, and all the applications which have been 
. made 
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made to him by Frenchmen have been uniformly refused. It was 
he that brought about a peace between Great Britain and Sweden. 
The French Emperor was hurt at his conduct, and in consequence 
took possession of Swedish Pomerania. When the Russian war 
began last swminer with France, he went over to Obo, had a con- 
ference with the (mperor of Russia, and it is confidently asserted 
that he planned the campaign which proved ultimately so successful 
to Russia, and so disastrous to France. Yet all this while he has 
most carefully abstained from issuing any declaration, or involving 
Sweden in any active part against France. If Buonaparte prove 
ultimately successful, there canbe little doubt that, his conduct 
wil admit of apology with Buonaparte, in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of his situation: while, on the other hand, if Britain and. Rus. 
sia prevail, he has gone fer enough to secure the fendghip of these 
two powers. Nothing therefore canbe more skilfal than’ the ‘con- 
duct which he has pavsued. “Indeed it may be questioned whether 
any other would not in the present circumstances have endangered 
his own situation, or the very existence of Sweden’ @sa nation. 
Notiuwg would have been easier for-him than to have induced Swe- 
den to enter into au alliance with France. The Swedish nobility 
have all had a Fyench education, and they have adopted agood deal 
of the manners.and opinions of that volatile and uapriteipled nation 
The Swedes have been so long accustomed to an.alliance ,with 
France, that it has become in, some measyre natural;to the nation, 
Tuey have imbibed the opinians, which Buonaparte Jigs. divulged 
with so much industry, respecting the danger of Great, Britain’ 
holding the dominion of the sea, and the injury which Britigh com- 
merce and British ‘manufactures do to other natidns. “ These opi- 
nions 1 admit ‘to ‘be incohsistént'with the knowledge’ of the first 
principles of commerce and even of Common sense, ‘and show a 
most miserable ignorance of the ‘real’ interests and’ real state of 
Europe. Yet I have heard them) gravely maintitined by some’ of 
the most sensible men in Swedenes If to all thisowe adil the severe 
treatment which they have met .withtyom the Russias, and ‘the 
natural jealousy which every nation must have of a powerful: aud 
encroaching neighbour, we! shallmot be surprized that the, great 
body of the Swedes.in the present, war take the partof the Brench, 
aod are secretly. hostile to Britain and Russias. When I was at. 
Stockholm, this appeared very strongly marked... When any news 
arrived of;suceesses gained by the Russians, the faces of every one 
you met indicated disappointment and uneasiness, When news 
arrived of fuceesses gained by the French, every person, was in 
extasy. I except from this the German and British merchants who 
reside in Swedén, and’ who constitute a small but respectable and 
wealthy body.”? . P. 145. 


It is a curious circumstance, that immediately after his-election, 
he signed a renunciation of the Roman Catholic religton, and 
was baptized, or re-buptized, by the Swedish bishops. Berna- 
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dotte, indeed, appears to have adopted the wisest and the best 
line of policy which he could have pursued, that of identifying 
himself with the interests of his new dominions, Their prospe- 
rity and welfare seem to be the sole objects of his ambition, and 
of his care. Skill, caution, calculation, and reserve, are the pro- 
minent features of both his public policy, and of his private cha- 
racter. All bis movements, or rather his halts or his hoverings, 
durmg the whole of the grand struggle between Buonaparte and 
the allies, may be partially explained upon these principles, and 
appear to have ariseu from these motives. As far as the deliver- 
ance of Europe might promote the interests of Sweden, we 
believe that he was by no means unfriendly to the great cause, 
but that his reserve was dictated by a calculation of the probabi- 
lity of a failure, and of the consequences which might result from 
it both to himself and to his dommions. Weare therefore by no 
means disposed to brand him with the unmerited name of traitor, 
nor to accuse him of treachery to the great cause of Europe ; 
although to any interests between those of Sweden and himself, 
we consider him wholly insensible. 

Our author’ next presents us with a very entertaining account 
of Upsal, and of its university, and with a long detail of the state 
of its lecturers, students, professors, &c. ‘The number of students 
amounts to about 500, who lodge in private houses, and are sub- 
ject to no particular academical discipline. We know not the 
state either of learning or of study in this ancient university ; the 
number, however, of professors and lecturers is enough to make 
the Scotch universities really jealous, as it amounts to no less 
than sixty, besides riding, fencing, French, and drawing-masters, 
Whether more information is gained than lost amidst all these 
Mystilli of literature and science, Dr.'Thomson has given us at 
full length the pretensions of each of these learned professors, 
drawn up in their own Latin, which is sufficiently coxcomical, 
and not over classical. ? 

The mineralogical characters of these extensive regions are 
detailed with much accuracy ; and the descriptions of the various 
mines, of their different strata, depths, productions, &c. will en- 
gage the attention of those who are fond of this study. In many 
points, perhaps, this may be esteemed the most valuable part of 


the work. ‘lo those whose ideas and pursuits are of a different 
uature, to whom 


** No product there the barren hills afford, 
But man and steel, the soldier or his sword,” 


the following description of Dalecarlia, a name consecrated to 
immortality, as the very temple and penetralia of patriotism, will 
afford much satisfaction, 

“ The 
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“ ‘The province of Dalecarlia is of considerable size, extending 
from a little southward of the river Dal, which is somewhat beyond 
the 60th degree of north latitude to nearly the 62d degree. From 
east to west, if we allow it to extend to the Gulf of Bothnia, it 
stretches over about five degrees of longitude. It is finely variegated 
with hill and dale, and indeed it takes its name from this circum- 
stance: Dalarne, by which appellation it is known in Sweden, signify. 
ing the valleys. It is not nearly so much covered with wood as 
most of the other provinces of Sweden, at least those parts of it 
which I saw; and this adds very materially to its beauty. For no- 
thing appears more dull or tiresome, when you have been accus- 
tomed to it for some time, than a continued pine-forest, excluding 
every possibility of a view, and exhibiting nothing to the eye 
but its own dark and dismal green. Like all the other provinces 
of Sweden, it is checquered with a variety of lakes of different 
sizes, and it contains two rivers (besides many streamlets) 
which in such a country as Sweden, where great rivers are not 
to be found, acquire some importance. ‘These are the Dal, which 
occupies the southern part of the province, and though a shallow 
and slow running river, and therefore not containing a very great 
deal of water, is yet broad, and has ries, pom appearance. When 
I state that at first sight I mistook what I saw of it for a portion of a 
lake, it follows that its breadth must be pretty considerable. The 
other river is the Ljusne, which occupies the northern part of the 
prerns, and is about the same size as the Dal. Both of these rivers, 

conceive, as they approach the Gulf of Bothnia into which they 
fall, make their way through a number of small lakes, which add 
greatly to their apparent breadth. Both of these rivers originate 
from the high mountainous tract which separates Sweden from 
Norway, about the latitude of Drontheim, and a little to the south. 
There is another pretty considerable river which rises in the same 
tract, runs south through Vermeland, and empties itself into the 
Venner. This river is the Clara.’ P. 202. 


We could have wished to have given our readers a fuller ana- 
lysis of the contents of this pleasing and instructive volume; but 
we shall have fully satisfied our consciences, if they shall be im- 
duced, by the extracts which we have given, to supply that defi- 
ciency by their own exertions, and to give their attention to the 
work itself. Its style is pleasing and unaffected, and forms an 
excellent channel of communication between the information of 
the author and the curiosity of the reader. Should a second 
edition be published, we should recommend to the author the 
addition of a short chapter, giving the reader a summary of the 
Swedish history, which would render his work more perfect in 
itself, and illustrate, by parallel circumstances and events, his in- 
teresting account of the late revolution. 
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BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


OIVINEY. 


Art. 7. Charge to the Clerzy of the Diocese of Chester. By 
the Right’ Reverend G. Henry, Lord Bishop of Chester. 4to. 
S36 pp. Rodwell. 1814. 


‘Lhe occasion of this charge is as honourable to the pastoral 
care of its right reverend author, as the composition 1s cre- 
1 to his abi lity and discernment, The customary mter- 
's between the Episcopal Visitations in the diocese of Chester, 
were longer than in these days of danger and dissent, the present 
state of the Church could with safety ‘allow. . His Lordship has 
therefore, ia the true spirit of a Christian Bishop, declared his 
intention of visiting his Clergy once every three years; a mea- 
sure which is loudly called for m every diocese throughout the 
kingdom: and we trust that the spinted example set by the 
Bishop of Chester will be followed in every diocese where 
custom has allowed a longer interval between the visitations of 
its pastor.» ‘Phe Clergy stand in need enough at present of -all 
the co-operation, encouragement, and advice from their spirl- 
tual head, which can result  alorie from continued residence and 
constant visitations. 

‘The Charge before us, though addressed only to the diocese of 
Chester, deserves the notice of the general body of the Clergy 
throughout the kingdom, as it contains the soundest and most 
valuable remarks upon all the prineipal points to which the events 

of the last three years demand thei attention, Upon the sub- 
ject of the Bible Society, the Lancasterian Svstem, the Non- 
vesidence of the Clergy, the Bishop speaks im the ablest manner 
and in the most decided terms. Upon the first of these his opi- 
nion is expressed with firmness and strength, preserving at the 
same time that mildness aud charity, which are the ornaments of 
our Christian protession. 


“Tt isa circumstance much to be regretted, that comparisons 
have been drawn, and an opposition excited, between the members 
of this, and of that more recent Institution, Which is denominated 
‘ The Bible Society.’ Such, however, and most unfortunately, is 
the case. Far be it from us to impute improper motives, unless 
proved, to any description of persons; still less to that sna 

anc 
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and respectable Sovtiety, which includes so many of the good and 
great, and whose profésse¢d object it is—to dispense the word of 
God. From my heart I believe,’ that as a body, they are actuated 
by no other incitement, than a wish to,promote the present and eter- 
nal happiness of their fellow creatures, But still, the friends of the 
Church are, as we think, justified, in giving a decided preference, 
and even an exclusive support to the more ancient Society, and that 
—for the following reason.’ The Bible Sogiety, by the very terms 
of its constitution, disperses the Bible alone, excluding the Prayer 
Book. _ Now, asthe one has been heretofore accompanied with 
the other, the systematic rejection of the latter may induce the sus- 
picton, that our Forms of Prayer are not held to be essential,, and, 
by consequence, that our religious establishments are not neces- 
sary.” P.11. 


In recommendation of the Madras System of Education under 
the National Society, his Lordship is equally strenuous ; come 
bating with much ability the specious arguments of the Lan. 
casterian Liberalisis. It is with great satisfaction that we find 
him expressing in the most unequivocal terms his disappro- 
bation of a practice now gaining ground throughout the king- 
dom; we allude to the frequent use of Churches in large aid 
populous towns, for the purposes of charity sermons uncon- 
nected with any local institution, which could possibly interest 
the feelings of the inhabitants. In almost every considerable 
town attempts have been made to gain the principal pulpit, to be 
filled often by some strange and itinerant Clergyman, in aid of 
the Jew Society, the Church Missionary Society, &e. Xe. 
We cannot imagine how any one can in conscience drain those 
charitable resources of large parishes and districts, which are 
often very inadequate to supply the spiritual and temporal wants 
of their own poor, m behalf of these institutions, whose ad- 
vantages are, to suy the least, very problematica!. Much less 
is it to be endured, that the scanty earnings of the labouring 
poor, which ure scarcely sufficient to supply the very necessaries 
of hfe, shall be taxed and trepanned from themselves and their 
families by the agency of those instruments of lanatical tyranny 
and oppression, denominated PenNy : SOCIETIES. There 
are few, very few places, where the majority even of respect- 
= inhabitants can afford ‘to expend more in charity than is 
expedient to render the very existence of the poor tolerably come- 
fortable, during the inclemencies of a severe season. We there- 
fore strongly disapprove of those appeals to their benevolence, 
which may divert their contributions from their proper chan- 
vel. Our clerical readers will see the justice of the Bishop's 
observations upon this point. 
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** Having now recommended to you, eand with all the ear: 
nestness in my power, the establishment of District Committees, 
and of Schools upon the Madras System of Education, let me avail 
myself of this opportunity, of pointing out a few other particulars, 
to which vour attention may be very usefully directed. In the first 
place then, the Parochial Minister is now more than ever called 
upon, to oppose and check that Spirit of Itinerancy, which appears 
to be gaining ground, and to form one of the alarming symptems 
of the present day. Much enquiry and consideration therefore are 
demanded from you, before you accede to those numerous requests 
which are made, for the occasional use of your Pulpits. Recollect, 
it is to your peculiar, to your exclusive care, that the souls of your 
parishioners are entrusted. In you alone is vested the dread respon- 
sibility. Youare accountable therefore, not only for the doctrines 
which you yourselves deliver, but for those also, which, by your 
sufferance, are promulgated by others. In justification of this in- 
trusion, the plea of some Charity, or the interests of some popular 
Society, are for the most part brought forwards: and persons un- 
known themselves, apply in the name of a Committee little more 
known, forthe accommodation of Churches in populous Districts. 
Var be it. from me, to counteract the views of any one Charitabie 
Institution whatever: but why, I must ask, should not the regular 
Minister be applied to on these occasions? The desire to substitute 
the labors of another in his room, at least excites the suspicion, 
that his own would not be exerted, with equal zeal, or with equal 
success. If the applicatien be complied with, a comparison is sure 
to be drawn, and that, from obvious circumstances, not usually 
advantageous to the established pastor. Thus his hearers, without 
any sufficient reason, become dissatisfied, and infected with a love 
for novelties and change. Such officious interference, while it 
tends to degrade the Clergy, is at the same time totally inconsistent 
with any System of Church Discipline and Unity.” P. 21. 


We could have wished to have presented the reader with 
a large portion of this excellent Charge; we cannot, how- 
ever refrain from giving one extract more upon a very import- 
ant subject, the residence of the Clergy; in which the Bishop 
combats with much success the injurious and most un- 
founded notion of the inattention of the Clergy to their pastoral 
duties. ‘The facts which he states must carry conviction with 
them upon the mind of every unprejudiced reader. 


_ © We have to lament, that in consequence of these bills, a very 
general but erroneous opinion has gone abroad, with respect to the 
residence of the Clergy. When non-residence is talked of, I un- 
derstand by that term, an implication of neglect—the non-per- 
formance of duties— of duties which could be, and which ought to 
be discharged; but surely they are not to be included in this cen- 


sure, 
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sure, who doall they ere capable of doing—who themselves con- 
stantly pesform the serviees of their own Church, and who reside 
as near to it, as they possibly can, ‘The Clergy, I must observe, 
have been hardly dealt by, and the list of non-residents unfairly 
swelled, by returning such in the number. But whatever may be 
the case in other Dioceses, 1 am happy and proud to declare, that 
there are not many in my own, who can fairly be classed under the 
description of non-residents, From the late parochial returns it ap- 
pears, tha! though there are some who had sinned against the let- 
ter of the law, ‘there were comparatively very few, who were real 
and virtual offeriders—few who could be charged with wilful dere- 
liction or neglect. In this Diocese, of so great anvextent, and of 
such an immense population, there are not many incumbents who 
tho not at least, serve one of their Churches: by 
“The total number of benefices, is five hundred and ninety-two. 
Jpon these, there are three hundred and ninety who do their own 
duty ;—five only are absent without license, or exemption. The 
proportion also’ of those who have licenses is much diminished. 
Some absentves of necessity there always must be, from age, from 
indisposition, and various other causes of just and legal exemption. 
But, upet the whole, I am satisfied. There are not many, of 
whom, ‘if this particular, there is just ground of complaint. Ata 
time then, when some in whom we should have wished for and ex- 
pected kinder feelings, are so vety’ ready to malign the Clergy, 
when they are represented as devoted to trifling amusements, and 
crowding every place of public resort; happy am I to bear this tes- 
timony te the diff’rent Character of my own Clergy—a testimony | 
due to the cause of truth, andtothem.’’ P. 27. 


We trust, that from what we have already presented to our 
teaders, their attention will be generally drawi to this temperate, 


able, and most important Charge. 


Art. 8. The Importance-of Religious Establishments to the 
true Interests of Civil Society, 1s.. Stockdale. 1814, 


So little are the rising generation impressed with the principles 
of civil and ecclesiastical polity, and so little is their view directed 
to the foundations of all order and good government, that we 
hail with pleasure any publication which may have a tendency to 
supply so fatal a deficieney. The little tract before us appears 
well calculated for that purpose, as it affords a clear, simple, and 
concise view of those civil and political principles upon. which - 
we venerate and defend our-establishment. ‘The reasoning is 
sound, the representations are calm and dispassionate, and are 
such as are peculiarly adapted, from their quiet good sense, to 
‘influence the minds of those who have thought but little as yet 
3 : X x wpow 
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upon this important subject. With the experience and discern- 
ment of the author in the following remarks, our readers will be 


much pleased. 


“ It may still be asked, whether, as the sole object, in requiring 

conformity with the Established Church as a qualification for power, 
is the security of that Church, some portion of power may not be 
allowed to glide into the hands of Dissenters, without danger to the 
establisiment? If this be possible, it ought certainly to be done. 
-Por exclusion ought not to be carried a step beyond the bounds of 
necessity. But it should be remembered, that power is necessarily 
productive of mfluence; and though the quantum ef pewer, ac- 
tually possessed by Dissenters, may not enable them to enter upon 
anv open or direct attack on the Chureh, yet the influence thence 
derived nay be employed, imperceptibly perhaps, in undermfning 
its foundations. But if the exclusive-principle be once allowed to 
‘be relaxed, who shal! preseribe any bounds to its relaxation ?—who 
shall presume to draw the line of indulgence, and to say to impor- 
tunity,—thus far and no farther? On the moderation of any human 
bemgs, When so fascinating an object as power is in view, what re- 
Hance can be placed? Besides the ordinary motives which lead 
men to seek that object with avidity, the persons m_ question wil! 
fin an additional inducement to pursue it, in those feelings of 
jealousy with which they ever view an Established Church; whilst 
‘every step they advance m that pursuit, will facilitate their farther 
progress. But to induce them to exert all sheit efforts for its at- 
iaiament, nothing more caw be necessary than to know, that they 
are not totally excluded. Finding that the door is not shut upor 
them, they will be incessantly pressing to open it wider; and, un- 
less the resistance from within be fully equal to the pressure from 
without, they must be gradually gaining en their opponents. There 
is, indeed, reason to fear, that those who are within may not be dis- 
posed, in time, to put forth their strength, in resisting the external 
pressure.—Confiding in their numerical majority, they may be led, 
by madolence or by liberatity, to persuade themselves, that the ne- 
cessity for strenuous resistance does not yet exist; and under the 
persuasion, that it will be in their power to shut the door whenever 
ithey please, they may procrastinate their defensive efforts, un- 
til it shall become impossible to prevent its being thrown wide opén 
to all. Thus it is, that those who defend establishments are cha- 
racterized by confidence, supineness, and dilatoriness; while their 
assailants are ever ‘distinguished by zeal, activity, and prompti- 
tude. 

* Such are the dangers which an Established Church has to fear 

from a relaxation of the exclusive principle of the Test-Laws. It 
" may, indeed, be considered as a general: maxim, (and happy would 
“it bé for mankind, if the maxim were never lost sight of,) that in 
ayo finstance can relaxation of principle. be unaccompanied with 
demger, Vor the human mind is sure to lose its respect for ee, 
Gipaty 
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siple, when it ceases to regard it as inviolable; and it i$ soon led 
to view with indiiference, what it before looked upon as sacred. 
Fixed to no rule, but deeming itself at liberty to follow the dictates 
of its own discretion, it becomes unsettled and wavering ; it changes 
its opinions and its views according to the fluctuation of circum- 
stances; it loses the manly qualitics of firmness and decision ; it 
knows not what to oppose to solicitation, to which it gradually 
gives way, in the vain hope of conciliation ; at length, enfeebled by 
irresolution and compliance, it finds itself utterly unable to with- 
stand the hostile force, which, during its period of vacillation, - has 
been accumulating ; and it is compelled to abandon, "if, from a sense 
of weakness, it do not voluntarily sacrifice, what, in the first in- 
stance, it considered as out of the reach of danger.” P. 41. 


Art. 9. Disswasive from Socinianism, by a Layman. 
! 12mo. 24 pp. Rivingtons. 1814. 


This is a very dispassionate, clear, and able tract, upon a 
subject which in these days demands the attention of the clergy. 
Socinianism, may not be a generally growing evil, yet in pars 
ticular districts the numbers of Unitarians have been constder- 
ably augmented. ‘To the clergy, where these perversions pre- 
vail, we strongly recommend tls little tract, which may, under 
the blessing of Providence, be effectual in arresting the progress 
of so fatalan error. ‘The various arguments are urged with much 
calmness, but at the same time in a manner so earnes*, that they 
must find their way to every heart, which is not closed by selfs 
conceit to the voice of reason and Revelation. ‘The author has, 
with much propricty, adopted the form of an address. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract will serve as a specimen of the reasoning of our 
nuthor:— 


“ But the union of the divine and human nature, in one person, 
is 2 mystery which you cannot comprehend, and which, there- 
fore, you will not believe. Do you, then, reject from your faith 
whatever is beyond your comprehension? If so, of what articles 
is your creed composed? Can you comprehend the infinite per- 
factions of the Deity? Can you conceive how the Almighty ex- 
ists from eternity? How he fills all space? Can you by ne pane 
find out God? Nay, can you comprehend the union of spirit an 
matter in your own composition? Have you, then, such con- 
fidence in your reasoning powers, ofthe origin of which, and of 
the manner of their operation, you can form no idea, as to set up 
"ygur own conclusions against the express authority of Revelation, 
which informs .you—that the T¥ord was God-and that the Word 
was made flesh; and which clearly unfolds the EwOrbts nature of 
Christ, by giving him the twofold appellation of ‘on of God, ant 
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Son of Man? That in the latter character, he was very man, you 
vourselves allow. ‘That in the former, he must be very God, it 
seems impossible to doubt. That the Son of man must be man, 
and that the Son of God must be God, are truths apparently too 
obvious to be disputed. And, as if to warn you against ‘a dis- 
position to doubt this great truth, because it is mysterious and 
incomprehensible, the inspired Scriptures tell you expressly, that 
‘ great is the mystery of godliness :, God was manifest in the flesh.’ 
It were endless, however, to quote the many passages in which 
those Scriptures # assert the divinity of Him, in whom dwelt all the 
fulness of the Godhead berltly ; who spake of the glory which He 
“had with the Father before the world was ; and whom we are re- 
quired to honour, even as we honour the Father,” 


Art. 10 © Proofs of Christianity. 12mo. Mawman. 1814. 


This is a full, clear, and satisfactory display of the evidences 
of our holy re Ligion, in the form of question and answer. It is 
clearly the work of a scholar, and is peculiarly adapted for the 
use of those, whose studies are directed towards the same end. 
While we have such excellent books of every description for 
teaching the lower classes the first principles of religion, we are 
happy to find a book that we can so strongly recommend to those, 
whose atiention 1s directed towards the education of the higher 
orders. We should consider this little tract as admirably fitted 
for those, who have aitamed a place in the upper forms of our 
public schools. Curetully instructed as they already are, for 
who can be bold euvough to express even a suspicion that they 

-ave not, beth collectively and imdividually in the articles and the 
evidences of that refgion in whose faith they are to live and in 
whose hope they are to die, they may still stand in need of a- 
short and able con pendiunt of all the religtous instruction which 
hus been so carcfuily impressed upon their minds. A more 
concise and masterly statement of these important truths cannot 
he found, than in the tract before us. The part, however, -of 
this work which we most admire, is the caution and ability with 
which the author has armed the young Christian against the first 
attacks of infidelity, by engaging his reason in the service of bis 
Redeemer. Ata certain age, when the powers of mind begin 
to develope themselves, it is of the utmost importance to show, 
that reason and philosophy are emploved in a much more dig- 
miicd and appropriate nianner in the defence, than in the atcack 
of our holy faith. We were therefore peculiarly pleased with the 
following extract :-— 


“ Q. With 
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** Q. With such a mass of arguments, or rather, of evidence in 
its favour, how comes it, that so many persons either doubt its 
truth, or reject it as an imposture ? 

“ A. Such persons either do net examine these proofs, or wish 
them false, or want to distinguish themselves by the siagularity of 
their opinions. ' 

“ Q. That: is to say, Infidelity arises from negligence, from 
vicious habits, or from vanity? . 

“ A. Yes, from negligence, when men devote their time and 
their attention so entirely to their interésts or their pleasures, te 
the business or amusement of the moment, as to think of nothing 
else, and eventualiy to exclude every other occupation. Such 
persons not unfrequently become practical Atheists, and live as if 
there were no God, no moral law in the universe. Frew vicious 
habits, when men give themselves up to practices prehibited by re- 
ligion; and thus make it theie interest, that religion should be 
false. And, 

‘“* Finally, when men wish ¢o acquire the reputation of superior 
judgment or superior courage, by rejecting opinions and doctrines 
generally believed and reverenced, 

** Q. Are not these causes of infidelity frequently united ? 

“ A. Yes, the first naturally leads to the second; and as vice 
darkens the understanding, ignorance generally’ accompanies it ; 
and ignorance almost invariably engenders pride. 

“ Q. Does not experience confirm the truth of this observation ? 

* A. Yes, experience teaches us, that men invariably begin to 
neglect the duties of religion before they question its doctrines, 
er in other words, that they lose their morality before they re; 
nounce their faxh, 

«© Q. Whence arise doubts in religious matters? ; 

‘ A. Sometimes from negligence and ignorance, and sometimes 
from a habit of attending to the obscurities of religion more fre- 
quently than to its proofs. . + ' 

« Q. Why should there ke any obscurities in religion? 

“ A. Because both the nature of the Divine Being, and his 
operations must, in many respects, surpass human comprehension, 
and consequently be obscure. 

“ Q. Why so? 

«“ A. Because a being of so confined a capacity as man, cannot 
possibly comprehend the boundless perfections af the Almighty; 
i other words, finite cannot contain infinite. 

«* Q. Is there any other cause of obscurity in religion? . 

«“ A. Yes, the operations of God, as well as his attributes are 
too extensive to fall under human observation. They are con; 
nected with systems of which we can have no conception, and may 
relate to periods and events far remote in place and time from our 
sphere of existence. ge 

«“ Q. Are there not mysteries in nature as well as in religion, 
and are not the former as incomprehensible as the latter? 

~ @& A,- Yea, 
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‘ A. Yes, the visible world teems with wonders, and half the 
processes of nature, such as the propagation of animals; the pro- 
duction and growth of veretables—the nature of light and sound— 
of the electric fluid—of magnetic influence, &c. &c. are all 
mysteries as inpenetrable to human reason as the ineffable secrets 
of the divine essence or the wonderful means of Redemption. 

“ Q. Why then do not men contradict and reject the former as 
often and as Obstinately as they do the latter? 

A. Beeanuse the admission of the former does not interfere 


ts their passions and prejudices, which the latter tend to con- 
troul or to suppress.”” P, 41. 


We trust that this useful and important tract will meet with 
an extensive circulation im those quarters which we have already 
named; where if it be not thought necessary, at least it will not 
be superiiuous. We should also hope that its author would 
publish an explanation of the doctrines of our Church upon a 
similar plan, for the use of the higher orders of our youth: ta 
whom we consider it as not wholly unimportant that some 
general Christian instruction should be given, and that they 
should particularly be brought up in the communion of our 
established Church. 


THANKSGIVING SERMONS. 


Arr. 11. England's Glory and Duty: preached at St. Crur, 
an the City of York, by J. Overton, A.M. on the 7th of July, 
1814. Cradock snd Joy. 


Amidst subjects of so much greater importance that within the 
last year bave crowded in upon us, we have not been enabled to 
pay sufficient attention to a large class of single sermons, which 
were preached upon this sac red festival of national triumph, 
Many of them are worthy of our attention ; and if we shall not 
have afforded them a place i m our Review, it is not because they 
have not fully deserved it. The Sermon before us is distinguished 
for soundness of principle, and energy, rather than elegance of 
expression. ‘The preacher, after describing the incalculable i Ms 

rtance of our naval superiority, in preserving our shores fron: 
the attack of the enemy, and our fields from becoming the scene 
of devastation and blood, thus proceeds : 


«« And who, except under the privation of these blessings, can 
suitably estimate this degree of success! Think of the horrors of 
Anarchy, of Atheism, of Despotism Think of the undescribable 
wretchedness of those places which so long and frequently were the 
immediate seats and scenes of war: Think of what has or 
x taken 
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taken place at Paris, at Moscow, at Hamburgh, at Leipsic, and in 
nearly every other part ef Europ>: Read seriously the appalling 
accounts of the vclittien in Germany : Compare all this with our 
cendition at the worst: Contemplate, as Christians, the two condi- 
tions ‘not only in their bearings on the present generation and pre- 
sent Life; but also with a reference te posterity, and the evevlast- 
ing concerns of mankind; and it will appear what abundant cause 
we had at al) times for thankfulness: and that in opp@sing a system 
at once so jniquitous and destructive, and “ behaving ourselves 
valiantly for our people, and the cities of our God,’’ we have shewn 
ourselves, “ a wise and understanding,” as well as a highly favoured, 
nation. 

** Sonte persons, indeed, have ever been more disposed ta com- 
plaiy of our sufferings, as the result of mismanagement in our Go- 
vernors, than to thank God for our remaining blessings. But this 
class of men have shewn themselves as short sighted in Pelitics as 
they are defective in Religion. ‘They overlooked the grand source 


of the evil; the deplorable moral and political disorder which had 


seized europe: They ascribed that to want of skill in the Physi- 
cian which had become unavoidable through the maliguity of the 
disease; which, fer any thing they could know, under an opposite 
mole of treatment might, inevitably, have proved fatal: nay, 
which ta point of fact did se prove in every instance, Europe 
througheut, where their prescriptions were pursued; They distin- 
guished not between theory and practice ; and because they neces- 
sarily felt the inconveniences of the plan adopted, conclude, witlir 
out trying it, that another weuld have been preferable,” P. 13, 


Arr. 12. Prospect of Perpetual and Universal Peace: a Sere 
NLOR preached on the 3d of July, at the Exsex-street Chapel, 
by 1. Belsham., Jvuhuson. 1814. © 


We do not see the force of the reason assigned by Mr. Bel- 
sham 2or preaching his Thapksgiving Sermon on the Sd, instead 
of the 7th July, the day appoimted. His auditors, who are eu- 
tirely of the higher orders, would not probably have been induced 
to become gupers at the shew which was passing by, 

The langnage in which this Sermon is composed is uniformly 
elegant, somelymes even vigorous. ‘The opening of it will'afford 
the best specimen of Mr. Belsham’s style and expression. 


“ The events of the two preceding vears are un eled in his- 
tory. A portentous and devouring despotism, which trampled all 
Europe under its feet, which bid defiance to the conmbined energics 
of the nations, whose will was law, waich disposed of crowns and 
kingdoms, and at whose voice the earth trembled, is suddenly 
crushed to atems, Not mdeed by hostile force, nor by the eee 
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efforts of human intellect and s‘rength, but by its own desperate 
and unexampled infatuation, and by the overruling providence of 
God, The giant power, which having lately sprung “from.the earth 

had ‘aiiad 1 itself above all rule, intoxicated with uninterranted 
success, arrogantly attempted to scale the heavens; and vainly 
dreamed that the armies which no earthly force could controul, 

which were eyery where victc rious, every where irresistible, might 
bid defiance to the inciemency of the seasous and to the rigours of 

a frozen climate. 

** But pride and presumption were soon oyertaken by deserved 
and exemplary punishnient. For who ever hardened himself 
against God and prospered?’ The destroying angel received his 
dread commission, and the jnnumerable myriads of the invading 
army perished as it were in a night; the baffled and disgraced 
chief, like the Assyrian tyrant of old, escaping, with difficulty aud 
dismay, a solitary and forlorn fugitive, to his own country. 

« Jn the mean time the continent al powers, which had before 
crouched at his feet or groaned under his tyranny, encouraged by 
the disasters which hx id befallen the common oppressor, entered 
into a new alliance, «» alliance cemented by a deep sense of past 
wrongs and a just apprehension of future injuries, to shake off his 
yoke ; and after a few conyulsive struggles, the exhausted tyrant 
of the continent sunk under the generous and heroic efforts of the 
united nations, and was compelled to abdicate the throne, to re- 
sign his conquests, and to make way for the restoration of a constt- 
tutional government to a great nation, oyer which he had usurped 
a despotic and remorseless gw ay.” Pei 





So far all is very ressonable and well; hut when be calls the 
times in which we live “ the childhood ‘of the world,” in which 
nations, like children, are making experiments in the pursuit of 
happiness and prosperity, we shall partly suspect Mr. B. of the 
saine line of conduct with the patience of his readers, He. in- 
forms us that men will soon discover that wars of aggression and 
conquest are both unjust and unwise, and that, after a few more 
failures, they will quictly :epose in perpetual and universal peace. 
As mankind have been some few years making these experiments, 
without profiting much by their results, we are inclined tu think 
that they will still pursue the system. ‘The Apostle has informed 
us, with some Jitthe msight ito human nature, © from whence 
come wars and fightings among us.” As long as the lusts and 
the bad passions of man remain, so long will. war and all its 
miseries continue. By the gene ral d:flusion of Christianity, and 
still more by the influence of the Holy Spirit and divine grace 
upon our hearts, those passions may be im some measure sub- 
dued, and in such proportion will the virulence of public and 

. private contention be abated. 


Ty 
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Tn the latter part of the Sermon, where Mr. Belsham appears 
to treat the fulhlment of the prophecies of Isaiah in the present 
events of Uns world, and their probable consequences, he abane 
dons every law of common sense, and sets reason, as well as re- 
putation, at defiance, 


Art. 13. 4 Discourse preached at the Episcopal C hapel of 
Kircaldy, on the Day of Thanksgiving, by 1. Scot, Minister 
of the Chapel. Edinburgh. 18/4, 


This is a’ Sermon by one of the northern brethren of our 
Church, and is distinguished for its vigour and animation. The 
author has a powerful, but some times too poetical an imagina- 
tion; his language, however, is sufficiently chastened and correct. 
Mr. Scot was formerly a Minister of the Church in Maryland, 
which gave him an opportunity of witnessing the sad spectacle 
of irreligion and infidelity prevailing in a state without a national 
and an established religion. After the first acknowledgement of 
their political existence as a uation,a National Charch should 
have been the first object not only of their pride, but of their 
policy. . 


«« Then was the time, when, as a Christian people sensible of 
their mercies, they should have given the strong cement of religion 
to their rising institutions ; and as they had inherited from the moe 
ther country their laws, manners, and language, together with the 

ure faith of the gospel, sound policy and good sense might have 
. dictated the propriety of drawing as close as possible the ties of 
social intercourse with the only power that could give stability to 
their independence. It is true that, for twelve years after the 
peace, they did pursue this plan in some measure, and prosperity 
and improvement were in consequence visible ip every part of the 
United States. But the spirit of irreligion had scattered amon 
them its deadly poison, and its operation was not long conceal 
Emancipated from a foreign yoke, they could hardly bear to ac- 
knowledge subjection even to the King of Heaven. Establish- 
ments had in several States been made for the support of the 
Church of England ; these were now thrown down; the floodgates 
of impiety were opened, and every sacred and moral principle was 
allowed to float at the pleasure of the popular gale. Young as they 
were as a nation, the enormity and frequency of crimes among 
them were such as nations long corrupted by luxury could scarcely 
be thought capable of exceeding.” P. 9., | 
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POETRY. 


Arr. 14. The Modern Dunciad, a Satire. 12mo. $s. Gd. 
Rodwell. 1914. 


We had formed no very favourable idea of the nature and ten- 
dency of this publication, trom various attempts in the daily papers 
to puff it most unmercifully jito notice. . We were, therefore, 
agreeably surprised to find it deficient neither in originality, hu- 
mour, yor scholar-like allusion. ‘The plan is a free and length- 
ened imitation of the first Satire of Persius. Our satirist ap- 
pears to be well acquainted wath the lower tribe of authorlings, 
and has brought to hyht many illustrious names, who, but for 
the aid of so kind a chronicler, mught have never passed the ob- 
livious stream. There is sometimes a legitimate and manly 
severity which does credit to the author, but he too often dwin- 
cles into the dullness of acrimonious abuse. ‘The following 
lines upon the rambles of the conductor of a coutemporary jour- 
nal, are sufficiently caustic, but as brother critics, we are bound 
to protest agaist any treasonuble attack upon the holy brother- 
hood :— 


« Stands Scotland where it did? alas! no more— 
Sinee truant J*****y flies his native shore : 

For who amongidier ‘sons, to speed their gains, 

(Her sons* mere fam’d for brimstone than for brains) 
Like‘iim retrac’d the path which Kennicx trod, 
‘Traduc’d his country and blasphem’d his God ? 
Mourn, Careponra! let thy rocks reply ; 

Nor Lamas, nor Sypyery can his loss supply : 
Sypwey has too much lead—and simple Lanes 
Retains the will, but wants the pow’r ta dann : 

Too dull, alas! to satisfy a pique, 

His heart is willing, but his brain is weak ; 

Nor Hottanp’s Spouse, nor Hott snp’s mantling bowl 
Can rouse from torpor his benighted soul. 
Hlustricus HoLLANp! doom'‘d by angry fate 

Te rack the muses, and reform the state ; 
Consistent Peer! unstained with courtly crimes, 
Save seme few venial spets, and doggrel rhymes; 
His J**!**y lost,—shall haply mount the throne, 
And execrate all ddiness_"het his own.” 


. 


That the author has much talent we readily allow, but if he 
would command attention, he must follow higher game. ‘There 
is occasionally an elegance, viyacity, aud point in his couplets, 

which 
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which are worthy of a superior work. We do not approve of 
stars and dashes in a poem which would possess a legitinvate 
claim to public admiration. Libellous abuse is no proof either 
of the genius or the taste of the author. 


Arr. 15. Verses for Grave Stones; hy a Parish Minister. 
4s.6d. Wilkie. 1814. 


Contemporary witli the Mustrious Surrey (the splendid edition 
of whose works, by Dr. Nott, we eagerly anticipate) was a Poet 
of no mean abilities, called Cuurcuy arp; his works, aeccord- 
ing to the quaint humour of those days, he devommated Cau reu- 
yarn'’s Cures. We wonder that the Author of the present 
cullection of Grave-stone Epitaphs has not adopted so appro- 
priate a title. 

We consider this publication, as marking out a new era in 
this species of elegiac verse. Instead of the “ uncouth rhymes” 
which once “ taught the rustic moralist to die,” we shave now 
eighty grave, grammatical, and well-spelé Epitaplis of all sorts 
and sizes, suited to all ages and conditions. It is astonishing 
to refiect upon the wonderful improvement which this lite 
volume may introduce. Instead of the old humdrum, 


« A loving wife, a mother dere,” &c. 


we have now the classical idea of an address from the deceased, 


« Three days she lived, and saw the wished for babe, 
Then cried—* O Jovely child, as c’er was born ; 

For thee I willing die: O ne’er may’st thou 

From thy good father’s ans by-death be torn!’ ”” 


This specimen would probably convince our readers, how ad- 
mirably adapted our author appears to'preside over the Parnassus 
of a parish clutreh-yard; but we cannot omit the following 
guinent example of the pathetic and pareittal. , 


ON AN INFANT Wild DIED BY THE SMALL-PCX. 


« Oh, parerits all, who love your chiklren well, 

And wish to keep them from untimely graves : 

Thank Heav’n, for cow-pock to the world made known, 
Which, rightly aningid lives past numbering saves.’’ 


This 
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‘This is an admirable specimen of the genuine Bucolic, or 
vaccine versification. From those which we have selected, the 
reader will probably concur with us in opinion that the author 
has completely accomplished his end, and that, in his own 
words, ‘* they will be useful to all who should read thers in print, 
as well upon grave-s/ones.” 


Art. 16. Armida, or the Enchanted Island. vo. 26 pp, 
Baldwin. 1814. 


This is a sort of Masque im imitation of Milton’s Comus, 
The dramatic part is introduced and explained by verses, which 
might have been put jn the month of a chorys. Armida is the 
Calypso, aud Rinaldo the ‘Telemachus of the author. The 
poetry is not without beauty, as the following extract will show, 
but the spirit of the author has certamly evaporated before the 
conclusion, which 1s lame and impotent. : 


«© Behold the spot where, sunk in shameful ease, 
Prepar’d a woman’s every wish to please, 
Rinaldo dwells, forgetful of his fame, 
His former deeds, and great Bertoldo’s name. 
Yet Heaven sutfers not the good, the brave, 
To fall, without a last attempt to save ; 
And, bending downwards, angels ever near 
O’er human frailties drop the pitying tear, 
Eager to save, ere Justice strike the blow, 
Aud Mercy’s mantle o’er the sinner throw. 
Beyond this wooded wild, with thorns o’ergrown, 
And ne’er before to mortal footsteps known, 
Impervious, horrid, where the dragon lies, 
And throws around his ever watchtul eyes ; 
The guardian of the wood, it knows no rest, 
Rut drags its scaly length, and rears its tow’ring crest ; 
High on the hill above a palace stands, 
Conspicuous far, and rear’d by demons’ hands ; 
There dwells the warrior in inglorious rest, 
His head reclining on Armida’s breast ; 
He hangs upon her lip, he drinks her sigh, 
And upwards gazes on her melting eye, 
A wanton’s plaything, and a woman’s slave! 
Oh! save him from himself, from false Armida save,’ P. 6, 


NOVEL, 
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, 


NOVEL. 


Arr. 17. Tales of Real Life. By Mrs. Opie. 12mo. 
S vols. pp. 9t3. Longman. !8i3. 


Whoever is conversant with the works of Mrs. Opie will, on 
sitting down to peruse a new production from her pen, be natu- 
rally induced, by his past experience, to anticipate a renewal of 
mental gratification. He will expect to find character, pathos, 
moral feeling, a skilfully-conducted story, and a chaste and ele- 
gant style. Such were our expectations, on taking up these 
volumes, and they have not been disappointed. ‘These tales do 
not yield in merit to any of their predecessors. They are four in 
number; and each of them forcibly inculcates an excellent 
moral. : 

The first volume contains the tale of “ Lady Anne and Lady 
Jane.” Its chief object is to point out the danger of that levity 
of mind which is but too common, and which too frequently 
produces the most terrible effects. {[t has, also, a secondary end 
in view, Which is, to show that even the greatest virtues not only 
lose much of the respect which they ought to receive, but likewise 
much of their influence over others, when their possessor unfor= 
tunately happens to be of repulsive manners. The character of 
Lady Jane, giddy, careless, and taking no thought for the morrow, 
is finely imagined and sustained ; and her repeated resolutions of 
ameudment, and as frequent lapses into error, till she ultimately 
falls a victim, are delineated with a masterly hand. Nor is the 
heroic and benevolent, though occasionally harsh, Lady Aune 
less strongly drawn. ‘ Appearances are against her” forms the 
second volume, Emma Mordaunt, the heroine; lovely, amiable, 
‘noble-minded, and strictly virtuous, gives riser to injurious and 
degrading suspicions, by ber disregard of appearances. Hey 
history is told, throughout, with infinite spirit. ‘The third volunje 
contains two tales. The first of these, “ Austin and his wife,” 
is an admirable and impressive lesson to parents, to shun the 
~Scylla and Charybdis of excessive ‘indulgence, and of continued 
and unprovoked severity. The second tale, “‘ The Mysterious 
Stranger,” though said to be founded on fact, is of a somewhat 
more romantic cast than either of those which precede it. We 
recommend the perusal of it to all those females who have “a 
great coutempt for the usual restraints laid on their sex, and agreat 
violence of temper.” To such, it cannot fail to afford an useful 
warning, Indeed, we are disposed to think that no person cau read 
these tales without deriving ag much benefit from them as pleg- 
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sure. Their morality is so strictly pure, that they do not present 
a single thought, or expression, which can excite any improper 
klea ; and, considered merely as novels, they display a truth and 
reality of representation, which almost compel the reader to be- 
lieve that they ave not the work of fancy, but the faithful narrayve 
of events which have really taken place *, 


ROMANCES. 


Arr. 18. Al Kalomeric, the Son of Maugraby ; an Ara- 
bian Tale. 8vo. 2s. Gd. pp.49. Ginger. 1814. 


This is a sort of political satire upon the present times, under 
the garb of an Arabian Tale. Al Kalomertc, the son of 
Maugraby, the evil genius, is the representative of Buonaparte ; 
Fauragoustan, the caprtal of E:1 Copras, is the name applied to 
London ; and by the Alins and the Alouts, are humourously de- 
signated the ministry and the opposition. There is much mge- 
nuity in the design, aud much livelmess in the execution of this 
little jeu d’esprit ; and the Author js_clearly a man who has 
moved in the higher circles of life. ‘The-wit is gentlemanlike 
throughout, and the ludicrous application of the Eastern terms 
is sometimes particularly happy. With the clue which we have 
already afforded our readers, they will be enabled to unravel the 


following passage :— 


* The Alouts, no doubt, meant well; but in their pride, which 
was marvellously great, and in the disappointment of their am- 
bition, they did not reason quite so justly. They did not, at first, 
perhaps, wish ill to their country, but unfortunately bestowed all 
their thoughts upon doing good to themselves! until at length the 
views of selfishness absorbed every other consideration. They 
allied themselves instinctively with the arch fiend, Al Kalomeric, 
because they were, with him, baffled by a common enemy !. They 
thought to make a friend of the evil spirit, for their occasioned 





* In the hurry of putting to press the last sheet of the . British 
Critic for November, several typographical errors escaped us, in the 
review of Mrs, West’s Alicia de Lacy. Page 550 line 1 for “ ex- 
cept,”’ read “ especially ;” line 2, after the word ‘ fictitious,” in- 
sert “ character,” line 15 from the bottom, after the word “ mix- 

‘ing,’ insert “ fiction.’ Page 551 line 16 dele the comma after 
* West's.” Page 552 line 5 from the end of the criticism, insert 
a full stop after the word “ elegant ;” line S fom the end, put a 
“Cummau instead of a semicolon. 
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» whilst he was forgi 
hey opened their schools to the 
differently admitted the Fatimites, t 
of Sukkeef, and even the Magin wors 
nomenclature enabled them to give ¢ 
gruity; and this jumble of ro wh 
strength against their opponents the Alins, 
prepis of Famagoustan, as the code of A®}latim, or perfect 
iberality. They called names lustily; trluced characters 
systematically ; preached revolt and seditiv. zealously; called 
black white, when it was necessary to confound colours; and re- 
sented vehemently every doubt which their less enlightened fellow 
citizens expressed as to the genuineness of the creed of Al Hatim, 
or perfect liberality! They had courted the young prince, the 
heir to the throne, and honours of Rasechil, by every art that 
seduction could suggest, or policy render attractive! In their 
temples they raised altars to him, and forgot, the precepts of the 
prophet in their libations to his honour, ‘They looked to a new 
reign as the signal for their own unlimited sway. They saw their 
enemies hurled trom power, and they feasted by anticipation on 
the rights and bl.ssings of pre-eminence and rule. 

* Alas! the new reign succeeded and their hopes were blasted. 
The young prince sat down upon the throne of his fathers, and 
they beheld the ancient Emirs still presiding in the Vlema! Wis- 
dom marked the career of the sovereign; success crowned his 
measures ; and still-the Alouts, or Alhatinites, bore no share in 
his councils! ‘This was insufferable! They had made him a God, 
because they thought that he, Itke other idols of mens’ hands, 
would be made to act for the interest of their makers.” P. 26. 
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ains for them as his slaves elect. 
pointed of all ranks, and in- 
follower of Ali, the tribes 
vers of fire. Their new 
istency to every incon- 
> object was numerical 
represented to the 

















"Phe conduct of the opposition in attempting to deprive the 
administration of the country of that glory which was so justly 
their due, from that long train of brillant atchievements, and 
that concentration of the powers of Europe against the tyraut, 
which the example of their firmness inspired, and the vigour of 
their counsels sustained, is. well pourtrayed. 

« But the boldest flight of their genius wes a grave and serious 
appeal to the reason of the people of El Copros; in which they 
proved to demonstration (according to the rales of their old 
System), that the prince Eygroeg al Rasechid and his ministers, 
although they planned, and progressively executed, the desizns 
and expeditions by which the great and mighty Al Kalomeric wis 
overthrown, had. no hand, and bore no part, in the achievement |! 
It is true, that the people had observed the activity of the Divin ; 
had scen victories followed up, and trophies borne from the field 
of battle; and they were in the usual hacknied track of prejudice, 
and still more ordinary mode of tracing effects to their causes, ob- 

‘ptinate and pertinacious in their resistance, to the asserted deep 
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of the Alouts, that both Prince and Emirs had been asleep in th 
seraglio, during the whole accidental series of events! The peopl 
reasoned in turn, and demanded that if all this was done:whilst 
their governors were asleep, what might they not have done had 
they been awake!” PP. 40. 


Ant. 19. Preuminee; or, the Fairy of the Nineteenth Cens 
tury. 2vols. 12mo. Hatchard. 1814. 


‘This is a little novel of a far superior cast to the common cir- 
culating medium of the kingdom. The principal character im 
the history, Pneumanee, becomes the female Mentor of a cler- 
gyman's family in Devonshire; whom she watches over with the 
tenderest care, and instructs with more than parental anxiety. 
The adventures of this family form the foundation of the tale, and 
are told in a very pleasmg and interesting manner. From the 
general style of the writing, we should strongly suspect. this to 
be the production of a female hand ; particulas}y as the portraits 
of the female character so far exceed those of the male. | Ia 
many parts there is a vein of strong sense expressed in language 
at once sunple and elegant. We were much pleased with the 
fullowing remark, which may furnish a hiit to those im whose 
hands the education of young women is entrusted. 


‘¢ Pneumance, who took advantage of every circumstance to int 
prove their minds, advised Fanny to acquire more command over 
her feelings ; it was a want of proper firnmess to make imaginary 
woes. Sensibility was given us for a blessing, and good sense to 
keep it in proper bounds; and the parents who taught their chil- 
dren to feel for the sufferings of a fly, did them as much injustice 
as those who allowed them to torture it. It weakened a mind greatly 
to be always indulging its finer feelings ; the proper mediug was to 
teach them the real value of things; and to prevent a frivolous 
weakness of character, they were to think and speak of great ols- 
jects.” Vol. 1. p. 102. | 


The following observations upon the new art of memory, which 
at present seems to engage the attention of those who patronize it, 
to so preat a.degree, thet they forget every thing else, are given 
with mach good humour and good sense. 


« At their return to the Parsonage, they again found the Miss 
Volatiles: they had heard that there were to be-peney-races. soon 
upon the beach, and they had quite forgotten to ask when they 
would be; and so, as they had been rambling upon the clifls, they 
tuok them again in their way home ; and indeed the Parsonage was 
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so pretty, the sun seemed to shine there more than usually cheer- 
ful, it always looked happy. ‘ But when were the races ?’}—* The 
Ast of September, Fanny said, ‘ and the 14th.’—* Now remember, 
Mary, symbol the first, Tower of Babel; fourteenth, Diogenes or 
Watchman.’—* No, no, no,’ said Mary, ¢ it is Bajazet or Foun- 
tain.,—* Oh fie, Mary, where is your memory? those are symbols 
forty-six and forty-seven.’—* No,’ Mary said, ‘ that was Direc- 
tion-post and Apothecary.’ And then followed the division of a 
room into nine parts, and Glass-blower’and Apollo, Cock-fighting, 
State-bed, and Trojan Horse, with a variety of sounds so new in 
their combinations, that the party were astonished at what it could 
all mean, and naturally thought the Tower of Babel was the watch- 
word, and all the rest was to exemplify the confusion of . 
and not till the ladies had once more taken their leave, did u- 
manee explain that the art of memory was now reduced to tech- 
nical arrangement, and that those who would not take the trouble 
to exercise and perfect their memory, were giving themselves ten 
times the trouble to learn a variety of symbols, that in some weak 
minds confused every idea about them; and by a perpetual system 
of connection, they had not one simple idea left. 

“ Charles anxiously inquired, if you could really remember all 
that you read of history by such an art. ‘ By symbols there was 
no doubt,’ Pneumanee said, ‘ that you might remember when your 
favourite Gustavus Adolphus began and ended his reign ; but the 
anecdotes you mentioned to-day, that he never engaged in any 
battle without first praying at the head of his troops; that he used 
afterwards to thunder out in a strong and energetic manner a Ger- 
man hymn, in which he was joined by his whole army; and that 
the effect of forty or fifty thousand voices was both wonderful and 
terrible: all this, and so much more as you mentioned of your hero 
to-day, would have required so many symbols to learn, that toa 
memory so good as yours, the anecdote itself could not cost you 
half the trouble.’ ’’ Vol. L. p. 104. 


Upon the whole, we cau strongly recommend these little vo- 
lumes to the attention of atl our female readers at least ; as from 
the good sense which predominates throughout the avhole, and 
particularly from the good principle which it inculcates, they 
cannot but derive both advantage and information, The lan- 
guage is elegant, and devoid of pedantry ; and of the tendency of 
the religious sentiments, which are partially scattered, we can 
speak in unequivocal terms. ‘The story is neither new, nor re- 
markable, but is told in an interesting manner. ‘The principal 
fault arises from the obscurity in which Preumanee herself is 
involved ; for there is uo clue given us to discover whether she 
is a benevolent genius, or a common mortal. This uncertainty 
should not exist, as it gives an air of improbability and absurdity 
to the whule. Iu a second edition this might easily be reme- 


died. . 
Yy TRAYVLS., 
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TRAVELS. 


Art. 20. A Tourthrough Morocco, &c.; by W. Lempriere, 


M.D. Physician to the Forces. 8vo. 14s. pp- 447. 
Cadell and Davis. 1813. 


A faithful account of the moral and political state of the em- 
pire of Morocco, has loug been a desideratum in English hite- 
rature. Dr. Shaw's Travels in Barbary, and Mr. Bourke’s 
History of the Moors in Spain, have done much to remedy this 
deticieney ; but there stull remaimed a cousiderable field for ac- 
curacy in research and fidelity in information. We are of 
opivion, that Dr. Lempriere has succeeded in both these essen- 
tia! ¢) aiitieations for a traveller; his style is simple, and unaf- 
fected, and the information, which, from his medical talents, he 
Was et rable 1 tu proe ure, is both novel and interesting, His re- 
flections also upon the moral and political state of the Empire 
do credit to his judgement. His geographical descriptions are 
also accurate and useful. We are sorry that our limits will not 
permit us to enter mto a detail of the contents of this excellent 
voluine, but we can sufely recominend it to the attention of our 
readers. Elis description of the Emperor’s harem, into which, 
as a physician, he was admitted, is particularly amusing. ‘The 
following is the general account which he gives of the employ- 
ment of the Muorish ladies. 


“ T seldom observed in the harem the women at any employ- 
ment but that of forming themselves into circles for the purpose of 
conversation, sometimes in the open courts, at others in the dit- 
ferent apartments. As they are not pe rmitted to enter the mosques, 
they pray et the ap pointed times in their own chambers. The 
Moors, indeed, entertain the prejudice which is commonly attri- 
buted to the Mussulmen in general, that the female sex are alto- 
cether an inferior species ot animals, merely turmed to be slaves 
to the pleasures of men, whose salvation is consequently net of so 
much import ance; and with this sentiment the conduct of the men 
towards them in every instance corr: sponds, The Moors likewise 
assign other reasons for not permitting their females to enter their 
places of worship: they assert, that it would be not only contrary 
to the custom which orivitle in the country, of not allowing the 
sexes to meet in any particular spot, but it might also, by creating 
loose and improper ideas, abstract their attention from devotion. 

The women have their Talbas as well as the men their Talbs. 
These persons, who are either wives or conc ubines, just as it 
happens, 
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happens, and whose principal qualifications appear to be reading 
and writing, teach the younger part of the harem to repeat their 
prayers, and the older females they instruct in the laws and prin- 
ciples of jtheir religion.” _ 


Art. @1. Letters from a Lady to her Sister, during a Tour 
to Paris, in the Mouths of April and May, 1814. 12mo, 
. 180 pp. 4s. Longinan.. 


- These letters gave the first account of « visit to Paris after the 
long period of hostility which divided the nations, and suspend- 
ed the commerce of arts and elegancies yet more completely than 
that of merchandize. There are some /adyisms which a judi- 
cious friend of the fair authoress should have marked for sup- 
pression: such as “ we ladies may blame ourselves for the delay, 
for we would not allow the main sail to be set, &c.” “ "The 
confusion of tongues is certainly a great curse on mankind. A 
woman especially feels it who is so full of curiosity, &c.” Phere 
is throughout a vivacity, a goodness of heart, a lively interest in 
all around her, and a benevolent desire to make her sister as 
happy as herself, by « description of all things that awakened her 
emotions. These characters of this slight performance disarm 
criticism, and induce us to offer, with some earnestness, to one 
so evidently young and amiable, our advice not to yield to the 
pressing request of friends, in exposing to the rude gale of pub- 
licity the bagatelles which are adapted to give delight toa private 
circle. The best part of this little volume ts, perhaps, the de- 
scription of St. Cloud. 


‘© The interior of St. Cloud corresponds with its exterior in 
beauty. The decorations and furniture are more magnificent than 
those of any good dozen of sultan’s palaces put together. It is 
beyond imagination luxurious. 

“ [Tere we saw the King of Rome’s little carriage which used to 
be drawn by four “ sheep.” It isa splendid little bauble. Also, some 
very beautiful embroidery worked by Marie Louise—her work 
frame, and her piano-forte. She was, they say, avery good musi- 
cian. 

‘From several of the apartments, which are a great height above 
the river, though not far from it, you have a complete bird's-eye 
view of the Seine and the country beyond it, terminated by a most 
pleasing and finished prospect of the city of Paris, with the hill of 
Montmartre, covered with wind-mills and the romantic quarries of 
Belle-ville behind it. And yet neither this nor the prospect from 
the bridge is quite satisfactory, for though the outlines are as ro. 
mantic and as pleasingly varied as ny can form, the barrenness 
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of the soil casts a melancholy appearance on the whole. The pa- 
lace of St. Cloud originally belonged to Monsicur, brother of 
Louis XIV. 

“ The gallery is one hundred and cightpfive feet long and twenty- 
five wide. The Duke of Orleans who built this paluce, took great 
delight in it, tozhe day of his death. Whren it was finished and he 
brought the king, his brother, to see it, Louis XIV. was mean 
enough to express a desire to have it. “ Sire,” replied the Duke, 
‘** you are the master, and I must say, it is at your service, but, in 
return, | hope you will appoint me apartments in the Conciergerie”’ 
(house of correction). 

“ The chipel is small, and the theatre also, but it is prettily 
fitted up. The library is by no means extensive. There were 
some maps lying open, just as Napoleon left them, and some books 
with marks and notes in them. 


** Suonaparte (the attendanttold us) constantly slept in his clothes 


and boots, with his sword by his side; but this person contradicted 
the report (which was so prevalent) of his violence; of breaking 
chairs, tables, &c. most positively. The Empress is every-where 
highly spoken of?’ P. 91]. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 22. Letters addressed to two absent Daughters, by Mrs. 
Rundell. +2mo. pp. 301. 8s. London. 1814. 


If we are not egregiously mistaken, this is the lady to whom 
the court of aldermen and their wives are infinitely obliged for 
au admirable treatise upon the art of cookery. The analogy be- 
tween the mind and the body is no where to be traced ma clear- 
er pomt of view than im the turn of their appetites and the qua- 
lity of their food. Mrs. Rundell havmg provided so admirably 
for the cravings of the enc, now directs her attentionto the wants 
of the other. In both departments she is attended with success, 
and her directions for preserving both quinces and character are 
equally eminent. Whut are the purest sentiments, but savoury 
patties of the mmd? and too much care cannot be taken, that 
they are not drenched with the milk and water of insipidity, or 
disgraced by the garlic of vulgarity. The novels, agamust which 
Mrs. Rimdell so judiciously cautions her eleves, are tittle else 
but tea cakes aud tifles ; and the whining infidelity of Rousseau 
resembles nothing more than cucumbers cooked in copperas. In 
the 
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the courses of reading Mrs. R. seems quite at home, and in her 
directions for the management of the tongue she is inimitable. 
The female character and the chicken pie will doubtless be 
equally raised by her exertions. ) 

We could however almost quarrel with ourselves for venturing a 
jest upon the volume before us. [a many points it contains much 
admirable instruction ; the sentiments are always good, eften ad- 
mirable. The following advice to those young ladies, whose 
sprighthness and genius principally consist im a vulgar, hoydenish 
affectation of wit, cannot be too oftea inculcated upon the 
quizzing parties, which are too often visible im the secoad ranks 
of society. 


** And here let me give you a hint upon that sort of conversa- 
tion, which, though it dees not absolutely come under the deno- 
mination of scandal, yet betrays a considerable degree of ill na- 
ture, and a great want of cultivation ; and this is a satirical, sneer- 
ing way of noticing people’s weaknesses and foibles, and other 
little harmless oddities, which comes under the fashionable term 
ef quizzing. This is generally resorted to by those who are defi- 
cielit in powers for better conversation, and yet are anxious to bear 
their part, which they flatter themselves they do with great spirit 
and eclat : but you rarely find people of sense, or much intellec- 
tual endowment, addicted to this frivolity. Their minds are too 
enlarged, and usually occupied with things of too much real im- 
portance, to leave opportunity or inclination for that minute at- 
tention to trifles, which those must possess who are always watch- 
ing for little particularities at which to aim the shafts of ridicule. 
It is from this cause that girls are so much given to this sort of 
discourse. Often possessing little knowledge, and still less judg- 
ment, their attention is chiefly attracted by externals, and every 
slight deviation in manner or way of thinking, from the standard 
formed by their confined ideas, is sure to be unmercifully aslred. 
How often have my eyes and ears been pained by the conduct of 
three or four such silly creatures assembled together, who, unable 
to talk of any thing better, have been turning into ridicule all their 
acquaintance, some of whom were eminently respectable either for 
their worth or abilities, or at any rate, their superiors from age or 
situation. And not contented with laughing -at the absent, how 
frequently have I observed, by the low whisper, and half-repressed 


titter, that the present company came in also for their share of 
notice |” 3 


Her remarks upon novels are also admirable, and extend, in 
our opinion, not only to tales of fiction and romance, but to 
the modern custom of inculcating prmciples, manners, and even 
religion itself in the flippant garb of amoral tule. = + 
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“‘ The disadvantages attendant upon reading these’ books are 
various. After ranging at large, through scenes so highly co- 
Toured as those depicted in novels, the routine of common every- 
day occurrences becomes uninteresting and monotonous. Our 
imagination too, taught to expect perfection, by constantly con- 
templating it in ideal characters, suffers no inconsiderable disap- 
pointment on finding us condermed to associate with men and wo- 
men such as they really are, instead of with heroes and hercines, 
such as they are represented. Another bad consequence I have 
repeatedly observed to result from the perusal of novels by youth, 
is a disrelish for works of a more solid kind ; the taste becomes vi- 
tiated, and incapable of enjoying books calculated to improve the 
understanding. — clothed in simplicity, is thrown aside with 
disgust, to make room for what? fiction dressed out in such a pre- 
posterous garb, that nothing but a disordered imagination, and mis- 
guided judgment, could render these thoughtless readers blind to 
the follies it presents.” 


We must now turn Mrs, Rundell’s argument and representa- 
tions agaist herself, and strongly protest against her own stories, 
which are sufliciently absurd and out of taste, and incumber a 
volume, in which we with pleasure recognize so many excellent 
lessous. 


Arr. 25. “Spanish Guittar; a Tale for the Use of Young 
Persons, By bhzabeth Isabella Spence. 


This is a very pretty nove/etfe, and may with safety be en- 
trusted in the hands of all the younger branches of our families. 
The moral is good, and the story is of that cast, which cannot 
fail to interest the feelings of a cluld. We can safely recom- 
miend it. 


Ant. 24. Time's Tele escope. for 1815, being a complete Cuide to 
the Almanack, &c. &e. pp. 380. 9s. Sh erwood, Neely, and 
Jones. i814. 


The history of astronomy and the first principles of the art are 
well described in this entertaining volume. It will be the source of 
much amusement and information upon the mighty mysteries 
of the Almanack, and the appearances of the heavenly bodies. 
Much curious matter respectung the several Saints days has been 
collected together ; which with an accurate account of the 
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flowers which blossom, and the buds which appear in the course 
of every month, cannot fail to iiterest and instruct the reader, 
We do not approve however of the frequent references to the 
T. T. of 1814, &c. ‘The archivist for each year should be per- 
fect, and m this sort of annual publication, the repetition of 
information is not only tolerable, but actually necessary. 





MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY, 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London, at the primary 


Visitation of that Diocese, in the Year 1814. By William, Lord Bishop of Londou. 
d4to. 2s. 6d. 


Sermons on Practical Subjects. By John Vincent, A.B. Chaplain in the 


Establishment at Fort William, in Bengal, in the Service of the Hon. East India 
Company. Sv. 8s. 


Sermons, by Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. Dean of Bocking. 2 vols. 8vo. 
18s. ' 


Devotional Exercises and Prayers for the private Use of reflecting and sincere 
Christians, from the German of the Rev. G. J. Zollikofer. By the Rev. Wilham 
Tooke, F.R.S. 800. 12s, 


Three Sermons: 1. The Unitarian Christian’s Appeal: @ The Apostles 
Creed: 3. The inseparable Connection between the Unity and Benevolence of 
God. By Robert Aspland, Minister of the Unitarian Church, Hackney. 3s. 


An Essay on the Doctrine of Assurance, as maintained by some modern Sects 
of Christians. by George D'Oyly, B.D., Christian Advocate in the University of 
Cambridge, and Domestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1s, 6d. 


Sermons, by the late Rev. Samuel Palmer, of Hackney, Edited by the Rev, 
Sam. Palmer of Chigwell. 10s. Gd. 


A Sermon preached at the Parish Church of St. Bride's, Fleet-street, on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 10, 1814, before the Church Missionary Society for Africa and the 
East, on the Occasion of the Departure of the Rev. John Christopher Spenhacken 
and John Henry Schulze, as Missionaries to the Western Coast of Africa, &c. 


By the Rev. Daniel Wilson, M.A. Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Bedtord Row. 
1s. 6d. 


A Dictienary of Religious Opinions ; or, a brief Account of the various Deno- 
minations into which the Proiession of Christianity is divided, alphabetically 


Arranged. By William Jones, Author of the History of the Waldeuses. 12ino, 
ys. Gd. 
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LAW. 


A Letter to Sir Samue! Romilly, on the Question of the Word “ Signed” in the 


Attestation to Instruments executing Powers. By Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, 
Ksq. 13. 6d, 


A Treatise on the Bankrupt Laws, By Francis Whitmarsh, Esq. Barrister at 
Law. 68vo. 16s: ‘ 


A Treatise on Charter-Parties of Affreightment, Bills of Lading, and Stoppage 
ip Transitu, with an Appendix of Precedents. By Edward Lawes, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. S8vo. 11. 1s. . 


MEDICAL. 
A new System of Chemical Philosophy, Vol. 1. By John Dalton. 17s. 6d. 


Au Hlustration of Mr. Hanter’s Doctrine, particularly of the Life of the Blood, 


in Aurswer to the Edinburgh Review of Mr. Abernethy’s Lectures. By Joseph 
Adaws, M.D. is. 6d. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy, being Heads of Lectures, delivered in the 


University of Edinburgh. By Jobn Playfair, Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo, 19s. 6d. 


The Morbid Anatomy of the Brain, in Mania and Hydrophobia: with the Pa- 
thology of these two Diseases, as collected from the Papers of the late Andrew 
Marshal!, M.D. many Years Teacher of Anatomy in London, To which is pre- 
fixed a Sketch of his Life. By S. Sawrey, Feliow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, formerly Assistant Lecturer to Dr. Marshall. 8vo. 20s, 6d. 


An Inquiry into the Laws of Afiimal Life; being an Analysis of the Principles 
of Medical Science, with a View to obteim more satisfactory Explanations of the 
Phenomena that present themselves in Health and Disease. ‘To which is pre- 
fixed, a general Outline of the Organs and Fanctions of the Human Body. By 
J. R. Park, M.D. of Jesus College, Cambridge, formerly a President of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh. 8vo. 11. 5s. 


A Treatise on Mechanics, intended as an Introduciion to the Stady of Natural 
Philosophy. By the Rev. B. Bridge, B.D. F.R.S. Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy m the East India College. 8vo, dl. ise 


A Statement of the early Symptoms which lead to the Disease termed W. ter in 
the Bram, with Observations on the Necessity of a watchiwl Attention to them, 
and the fatal Conseqnences of ther Neglect, ia a Letter fo Martin Wall, M... 
iy G, D. Yeats, M.D. de, B80. 


HISTORY. 


A circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, embellished with Plans 
of the Battles of Moscow and Malo-Jaroslavirz. By Eugene Labamne, Captain 
of the Royal Geographical Eogineers, dc. 10s. 6d. 


United States of North America at the Commencement of the nineteenth Cen- 
tury: 1800 to 1810: with statistical Tables, and a new Mop, containing all the 
late Discoveries, and exhibiting the Division of territerial Zones, boundary Lines, 
&c. By Le Chevalier Felix de Beaujour, late Freach Consul to the United States, 
&c. ‘Translated from the French, with Notes, &c. By William Wahtn, Esq. 
gvo. 16s 
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Notes on @ Journey through France, By Morris Bifkbeck. 4%. 


A Narrative of the Retreat of the British A frem Burgos; with an intro 
ductory Sketch of the Campaign of 1819; and mi itary Character of the Duke o 
Wellington. By George Frederick Burroughs, Esq: late adsistant Surgeon of the 
Royal Dragoons. 5s, 6d. 


Sketches uf the Histoty and ptesent State of the Russian Enipire ; of the ~~ 
of Civilization from the Foubdation of the Movarchy, to. the Accession of, thé 
House of Romantof, &c. BY the Rev. William Anderson. 8¥0, 1s. 


An Expose on the Dissensions of Spanish America, dpabrigin an Account ef the 
ain - Progress of those fatal Diiferences, &c; By Wilitam Waltou, “Eégs. 
vo. 19s. | 


General Description of Switzerland, according to thé last Division ii Nineteen 
Cantons, interspersed with historical Anecdotes, and Rentarks on the Dress «nd 
Manners 6f the Inkabitarits. Illustrated by 50 coloured Engravings of the Cos- 
tume. By an English Lady; many Yeuts settled and resident in that Country, 
2 vols. Royal 8vo, Sl. 18s. 6d. 


BroGrarny. 


— os Dictionary, Volume XIX. By Alexander Chalméis, F,S.A2 
Oo, 19s, 


Life and Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington. 3 vols. 8vo. i. 17s. 6d. 


POLITICS. 


‘The Rights of War and Peace : including the Lay of Nattire snd of Nations: 
translated from the origirial Latin of Grotiits, with Notes and Pilustrations from the 
best legal and political Writers; both Ancient dnd Modern. By the Rev, A. C. 
Campbell, AM. 3 vols. Svo, 1h 11s/6d. 


Canada: or a View of the, Importance of the British Ametican Colonies, &cs 
By David Aadetson, 8vo. 10s, 6d. “{ 


Interests of freland: a new Method, with confident Hopes to attach the lower 
Classes to the Laws and Constitation; by Means which cannot possibly interfere 
with Church or State. By John Edwards; Esq. of Old Qotirty m the Uraut y of 


Wicklow. 3s -6di 


A Letter to his Excellency the Prince of Talleyrand a &c. ont the Sabs 
sect of the Slate Trade. By Willidm Wilberforce, Esq. MiPs! $s: 


Historical View of. the Commission, for, inquiring into the, Losses, Service 
Claims of the American Loyalists at the Close of Wer between Bereich end 


and her Cdlovies in 1783) with an Account:of the Compensationt gtaited 
by Parliament in 1785.and1768, By John Eardley Wihnot; Eiqu dvo. Ose ~ 


A Translation of the supposed official Pamphlet printed at Paris, - necting 
Naples which caused so much Diseuieiun in the Héuse-of Comntam, 3a « 


* 


Postar: 


Henry and Mary, a patltetic Tale. 4s. 
Jephthah: By Edward Smedley, Junios, Esq. S8vo. 9s. 6d, 
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Charlemagne eu L’Eglise delivree, Poeme Epique, en vingt-quatre Chants, 
Par Lucien Bonaparte. 2 vols. 4to. 4). 4s. 


Poems and Qdes on various Subjects. By a Student of the Honourable Society 
of the Inner Teinple. @vo. 5s. 3 


DRAMATIC. 


John of Paris, a Comic On 


ta, in two Acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden. By John ne a ah 


ocock, Esq. 2s. 


The Ninth Statue, a Melo-Dramatic Romanee, in two Acts, as performed at the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane. By Thomas Dibdin, Esq. 2s. 


. The King and the Duke, or which is which x, a farce, in two Acts, as performing 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 2s, 


‘ 


NOVELS. 


The Fugitive, or Family Incidents. By the Author of the private History of 
the Court of England. 3 vols. 12mo. 13s. Gd. 


Milford House ; or Folly as it flies. By an Officer, late of the 3d Guards. 
Svols. 188. 


Discipline ; by the Author of Self-Coutroul. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s, 
Duty : by Mrs, Roberts. 3 vols. 12s. 


~ Father as he should be: or Obedience. . By Mrs. Hofland. 4 vols. 12im0< 
11. 4s. 


The Batchelor’s Journal, By Miss Byron. 2 vols. 12mo, "40s. 6d; 


MISCELLANIE§. 


The Causes of the present high Price of Coals in the Port of London, in a Letter 
to the Editor of the * hog By Robert Hills, Coal-Merchant. 1s. 6d. 


Eighth Report of the African Iustitution. 2s. 


A Defence of the Land-Owners and of the Farmers of Great Britain: and arg 


Exposition of the heavy Parliamentary and Parochial Taxation under which they 
Labour, &c. 3s. 


Life Insurance: Important Facts, shewing the successive Reductions that have 
taken Place in the Terms for the Insurance of Lives, and the Probability of their 
ultimate Fajlare, in some recent Schemes. By Philanthropos. 1s, 


Standing Orders, ay given out and enforced by the late’ Major-General Robert 
Crauford, for the Use of the Light Division during the Years 1809, 1810 and 1811, 
then serving under his Command iu the Anny of the Duke of Wellington. 2s. 


Reasons. for the Classical Education of Children of. both Sexes. By John 
Morell, LL.D. i2mo 3s 


LITERARY 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A combined View of the Prophecies, accompanied hy an '¢x-. 


plauatory chart, by J. Lf. Frere, sq. 


A Work on the Protection required hy British Agriculture, 


and on the Influence of the Price of Corn on exportable Pro- 
ductions, by Mr. Jacob, author of Travels in Spain. 


A new work relative to the antiquities of Great Britain, enti- 
tled The Antiquarian Itinerary, to be published in numbers, 
monthly, each containing twelve or more engravings, with de- 
scriptions, 


The third and fourth volumes of the Memoirs of the Mare 
gravine of Bareith. 


An Essay on the Character and Writings of St. Paul, by 
Mrs. More, 


Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland to his 
Friend in London, first printed in 1754, and now reprinting, 
with notes and illustyations. ‘This work is frequently quoted by 
Mr. Scott, in his Lady of the Lake, and is stated to be the 
énly authentic record of the habits and manners described iu 


Waverley. 


. A poem, by Mr. William Smith, of Sunderlaud, entitled 
British Heroism, exemplified in the character of the Duke of 
Wellington, and the brave officers under his command, 


A translation of “ Harmonie de la Nature,” by the late 
Bernardin St, Pierre, author of the Studies of Nature. The 
design of this work is to illustrate the wisdom and beneficence 
of Providence in the works of creation, by exemplifying many 
coincideuces and aptitudes which do not occur to common ob- 
eervers. 
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A new edition, embellished with engravings, of The Sailor 
Boy, a poem, in four cantos, illustrative of the Navy of Great 
Britain. 


A new edition of the Letters of Yorick and Eliza, with 
Biographical Memoirs of the Writers, the late Rev. L. Sterne 
and Mrs. Draper. 


A History of the Empire of the Mussulmen in Spain and 
Portugal, trom the first invasion of. the Moors'te their ultimate 
expulsion, by Mr. George Power, Surgeon to the 23d Regi- 
meit, 


A Treatise on the puerperal Fever, by.Mr. W. Hey, Jur 
of Leeds. 


Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain and its Dependencies, 
from the earliest authentic records to the end of the tiftieth year 
of his preaent Majesty, illustrated by upwards of 100 piates. 


A. second edition of Bakewell’s Introduction to Geology, 
cousiderably enlarged. , 


Lieut.-Gen. Cockburn’s Narrative of his Voyage in the Me« 
diterravean in 1810, 1811, with numerous Views and Plans. 


A Translation of the Travels of Ali Bey in Morocco, Tris 
poli, &c. between the years 1803 and 1807, ip two. volumes 
quarto, illustrated by about 100 plates. 


An: Introduction to Entomology, or Elements of the Na- 
tural History of Inseets, by the Reve Win. Syirby, and Mr, 
Aelliam Spence. 


A History of the public Events of Europe, from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to the Restoration of ‘the 
Bourbons, by Mr. John Scott. 


Sermons on ancient Prophecies of the Messiah dispersed 
wmonest the Heathens, with four Discourses on the Evidence 
nr the Fact of our Lord’s Resurrection, by. the. late. Bishop 
Horsley. 





